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THE JENA SONG-BOOK. 

An extremely interesting fragment of the Middle 
Ages has just received a fresh lease of life, For 
the last three hundred years there has been pre- 
served in the University Library at Jena a manu- 
script song-book, of two hundred and sixty-six 
large folio pages, which contains a rich collection 
of Minnesinger songs, with their melodies, together 
with the ‘ Sangerkrieg,’ all written in superb four- 
teenth-century German text. This book, which is 
an invaluable authority for the study of the music 
of the Middle Ages, has now been rendered acces- 
sible to a wider circle bya photographic reproduction 
on the same scale as the original. The work was 
undertaken some years since by the Jena publishing 
firm of Strobel, in the hope that a sufficient number 
of subscribers might be found to allow of its com- 
pletion. This hope has been realized, and the 
work is now ready. The one hundred and thirty- 
three leaves of the precious parchment manuscript 
were photographed and reproduced by the photo- 
type process, Two separate editions have been 
prepared, one of one hundred and ten copies, 
printed on two sides on one hundred and thirty- 
three leaves as in the original, the other of thirty 
copies, printed on one side only, on two hundred 
and sixty-six leaves. 

In the Dr. K. Miiller, Director of the 


University Library, furnishes a brief account of 
what is known concerning the MS. It came, in 
1548, from Wittenberg, with the Elector’s library, 
into the keeping of the Jena University. Nothing 
certain is known as to its origin and previous 
history ; the care with which it is executed and 
its unusual size—the leaves are fifty-six centin dtres 
long by forty-one broad—would seem to show that 
it was designed for some special purpose. The 
initial and final pages, which may bave contained 
remarks that could give some information on this 
matter, are unfortunately missing. The binding, 
of wooden covers completely encased in beautifully 
pressed white leather, belongs to the sixteenth 
century; the chain, by which the precious 
MS., in accordance with the custom of those 
times, was fastened to the reading-desk, is still 
preserved. On the inner side of the front cover, 
as is the case with many of the books which came 
from Wittenberg, is a woodcut, as bookmark, of 
the bust of the Elector Johann Friedrich, the 
Magnanimous, with some Latin verses in his 
praise. To the outer side of the same cover is 
attached a strip of parchment, with the inscription, 
‘* Ein aldt Meistergesangbuch auff pergamen ” (An 
old Meister song-book on parchment). 

The Jena MS. has one very special merit, viz., 
that to the words are added the tunes. This 
makes it of particular importance in the study of 
music, The notes are written on only four lines— 
as always at that period—and in the keys of c and 
F. The flats only are marked. The MS. is written 
almost throughout by one and the same hand of 
the fourteenth century ; some notes in the margin 
and Wizlav’s poems alone are written by a later 
hand. The contents of the MS. include poems by 
Meister Alexander, Meister Boppe, Frauenlob, 
Goldener, Guter, Meister Friedrich von Sonnen- 
burg, Gervelin, Henneberger, Hollenfeuer, Meister 
Kelin, Meister Conrad von Wiirzburg, Litschower, 
Meissner, Reynold von der Lippe, Rubins, Meister 
Riidiger, Rumeland von Schwaben, Meister Rums- 
land, Meister Singauf, Spervogel, Meister Stolle, 
Tannbauser, Unverzagten, Urenheimer, Bruder 
Wernhers, Prince Wizlav von Riigen, Meister 
Zili von Seine, an unknown author, as well as 
songs for the “ Siingerkriey,” on the Wartburg. 

In 1854 a number of poems from the MS. with 
the music were published by R. von Liliencron 
in co-operation with W. Stade, and quite recently 
a paper on the subject by the same gentleman was 
printed in the Magazine for Comparative Literary 
History. The honour of having been the first to 
draw public attention to the MS. is, however, due 
to Prof. Wiedeburg, of Jena (1754), Somewhat 
later, Bodmer gave, in his ‘Collection of Minne- 
singers,’ the words for the “ Warlburgkrieg,” and 
expressed the wish that the whole MS. might he 
printed. This wish was partly fulfilled by 
Christopher Henry Miiller, in his ‘Collection of 
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German Poems of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Four- 
teenth Centuries’ (from a copy by Wiedeburg) ; 
and this was supplemented by Docen in his ‘ Mis- 
cellaneen.’ The entire contents of the MS. were 
reproduced for the first time by Friedrich von 
Hagen, in 1838, in the great work ‘The Minne- 
singers.’ These publications, of course, no longer 
meet the requirements of the day. The complete 
edition in phototype is, therefore, extremely wel- 
come. Every investigator can now study the MS. 
at leisure in its minutest details. 
Daniet 


ASSIGNATS. 


There have recently fallen into my possession 
some French assignats of various dates, comprising 
amongst them four different issues, I do not know 
whether other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are familiar 
with assignats ; but for myself I must confess that, 
after several years of study of the French revolu- 
tionary period, I have not, until now, had any paper 
money of the Revolution actually through my 
hands. I find in an old note-book a copy of the 
following decree of the National Assembly respect- 
ing assignate, under date 1-13 June, 1790. I think 
I must have copied thisfrom Duvergier’s ‘Collection 
des Lois et Ordonnances,’ a book that is well 
worth reading by those who take an interest in 
this period :— 

“Each assignat shall have for its title ‘National 
Domains, pledged for the repayment of the assignats 
decreed by the National Assembly on the 9th and 20th 
December, 1789, and the 16th and 17th April, 1790, 
sanctioned by the King.’ The body of the aesignat 
shall contain a Bill to Order drawn on la caisse extra- 
ordinaire, signed at the foot of the said Bill by the 
drawer, and on the back by the endorser, which drawer 
and endorser shall have been named by the King. At 
the top of the Bill shall be printed the portrait of the 
King, and below the arms of France, with the words 
‘The law and the King.’ Three coupons, each for a 
year’s interest, shall be placed at the foot of each 
assignat.” 

The assignats I have do not quite follow out this 
form ; but I have not got one of the first issue, and 
on inquiry at Paris my agent informs me that that 
particular issue of assignats, with coupons, is diffi- 
cult to meet with, and fetch, when found, generally 
their full face value. The first assignat of mine 
is dated 29 Sept., 1790, and bears as follows : 
“ Domaines Nationaux, hy pothéqués au rembourse- 
ment des assignats par le décret de l’Assemblée 
Nationale des 16 et 17 Avril, 1790, sanctionné par 
le Roi.” This heading is divided in the centre by 
a portrait of the king (on which a word or two 
later), the exact size of an English florin, the face 
and inscription white; after that, in one line, 
lower down, the words “ Assignat de cinquante 
liv.” Then, in two lines in small print, the words, 
“11 sera payé au Porteur la somme de cinquante 
livres & Ja caisse de l’extraordinaire, conformément 


aux décretsdes 16 et 17 Avrilet 29Septembre, 1790,” 
signed ‘‘ Mounier.” At the lower right-hand 
corner, in very small type, scarcely legible, are the 
words “* la loi et le roi,” then the figure ‘‘ 50,” and 
then the arms of France, three fleurs-de-lis, sur- 
rounded by a wreath. On the left-hand lower corner 
the word “cinquante” at full length. The size of 
the assignat is 8} by 4% inches, the paper brown, 
and worn. Evidently it has been in much cir- 
culation. The paper bears a water-mark which I 
am not quite able to make out. 

The portrait of the king on this assignat has an 
historical interest, for it was from this portrait that 
Drouet (“ Drouet l’infime,” as the queen ever 
afterwards called him), postmaster at Ste. Méne- 
hould, recognized the king on the evening of 
21 June, 1791. Though by no means a work of 
art, it is still a good likeness in profile (looking 
towards the observer’s right), showing the pro- 
jecting and slightly aquiline nose, the retreating 
forehead, and the heavy Bourbon features of 
Louis XVI. It is to be remarked that it would 
be when exactly in this position, sitting with his 
back to the horses, that Drouet would catch a 
glimpse of the king’s face, as the carriage was 
changing horses at Ste. Ménehould ; from which 
consequences so fearfully serious to the royal family 
and so well known to all students of revolu- 
tionary history ultimately ensued. 


The next one is under the date of 30 April, 
1792, exactly similar to the first, signed (I believe) 
“ Neliege,” size and paper the same. The next is one 
of 14 Dec., 1792, “l’an premier de la République,” 
headed with the words, in large-type engraving, 
** République Frangaise”—the head of the king 
has pow (of course) disappeared (it was ‘‘off” a 
few weeks after this)—signed “‘ Lagrive.” In the 
lower centre is a female figure, much better 
engraved than the portrait of the king on the pre- 
vious issues, and much more a work of art, full 
face, seated on a stone pedestal, resting her left 
hand on an instrument of some sort, the use or 
object of which I cannot make out, partly hiding a 
cannon-ball, and on the left a cock, crowing, or at 
least with its beak open, but not yet flapping its 
wings, over which with her left band the figure holds 
a wreath. On the front of the pedestal, in the centre, 
is a cap of liberty, and on each side of the cap a 
Roman fasces. At the foot of the pedestal the 
words ‘‘liberté, egalité.” This assignat is also 
for 50 livres, and on it appear the words, “La loi 
punit de mort le contrefacteur. La nation récom- 

nse le dénunciateur,” not on the previous issues. 

he next is on much smaller paper, about the size 
of an envelope, exact size 5} by 4 inches. Across 
this there is printed in very plain snd, compara- 
tively, large type, “‘ Assignat de cent francs, série 
1523, No. 311,” signed “Ogé,” created “le 18 
Nivose an 3me de la République Frangaise,” with 
the same warning as to forgery as on the previous 
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ones. This assignat is printed on very inferior 
material, thin and flimsy, as if economy even in 
paper had now become necessary. “ Livres,” it will 
be noticed, have dropped out, and “ francs” have 
taken their place. 

Assignats of all the issues that carried on their 
face the portrait of the king were hoarded during 
the earlier years of the Revolution, as it was be- 
lieved that if the counter- Revolution were to prevail 
(and at the first there was almost an even chance 
of it), they would be the only ones recognized by 
the new powers. But eventually, as is only too 
well known, all issues, indiscriminately, amount- 
ing to many millions of francs, shared the same 
fate, and those that survived the times carry 
now but a small value as curiosities. I should be 
glad if any of your correspondents could inform me 
if at the British Museum or elsewhere in England 
a complete collection of this interesting paper 
money is to be met with. W. O. Woopatt. 

Scarborough. 


NOTES ON THE SURNAME GREEN AND 
SOME GREEN PEDIGREES. 
(Continued from p. 270.) 

The pedigree of the Greens of Northampton- 
shire is one of the Green pedigrees to which much 
—perhap3 the most—attention has been paid, and 
its variants for the period before the time of Sir 
Henry Green, of Northamptonshire, Lord Chief 
Justice, Edward III., are open to the criticism 
they have freely received. Any one who may con- 
tribute (as many have done already) to bring out 
the facts of that earlier period will have earned 
a place among those who aim at the ascertainment 
of (genealogic) truth and the advancement of 
(genealogic) learning as against those of an older 
school, who first let off a blinding firework in the 
skies that affirms or suggests brotherhood with all 
the lights of the heavens, after which the dazzled 
searcher is grateful to blink in the lesser light that 
illuminates the page of ascertained fact that follows. 

Of this Sir Henry Green, Edw. III., whatever 
may have been his lineage, it may here be as well 
to say, quoting mainly from Foss’s ‘ Lives of the 
Justices,’ that, as serjeant-at-law, he won the 
favour of Isabella, wife of Edward II., who gave 
him the manor of Briggestoke ; that later in his 
career he was charged with enormities, but that 
the charge practically failed ; that he was excom- 
municated for having brought out and sentenced 
@ person for murder who had taken sanctuary with 
a prelate, which, nevertheless, did not prevent his 
near and rapid advancement ; that he opened the 
Parliament at Westminster thrice where before he 
must have sat as member by virtue of his being 
serjeant-at-law; and that he was known as the 
wise justice. His will at Lincoln shows he died 
posssessed of many lordships and manors in North- 
awptonshire, besides others in other counties, and 


a town house in Silver Street, City. It is stated 
in Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary’ that these 
lordships and manors covered a third of the county 
of Northampton. 

In continued connexion with this subject it may 
be interesting to quote Agnes Strickland, who, in 
her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ and that of 
Queen Catherine Parr, in alluding to the Greens, 
says, ‘‘ who were celebrated for their wisdom and 
right conduct,” although it has been reported of a 
Sir Henry Green, of Drayton, descended from the 
second son of Sir Henry Green, Lord Chief Justice, 
Edw. III., that he and his companions were haughty, 
ambitious, and covetous knights. This Sir Henry 
Green, of Drayton, rebuilt Lowick Church, North- 
amptonshire, as an expiatory offering for having 
been a party to torturing some prisoner to deatb. 
It was a representation of this church that was on 
the cover of the book ‘ Middlemarch.’ It was 
from this house of Drayton came the Green in 
Shakespeare’s ‘Richard II.,’ in Act III. sc. ii. of 
which is recounted that Bushy, Green, and the Earl 
of Wiltshire at Bristol lost their heads. Constance, 
the heiress in whom terminated the Greens of 
Drayton, married an Earl of Wiltshire. 

The portion of this pedigree that follows Sir 
Henry Green, Lord Chief Justice, Edw. Ill., is 
fairly illustrious. Mablethorp, Ferrars, Talbot, 
Throckmorton, Beler (of a younger branch of the 
De Albinis), Fogge (once of or near the Royal 
Saxon line that ruled in Kent), are the alliances 
that are recorded, down to the generation in which 
the main line of these Northamptonshire Greens of 
Boughton terminated in two coheiresser, one of 
whom, marrying Sir Thomas Parr, of Kendal, 
became the mother of Catherine, known in history 
as Queen Catherine Parr, who has the merit of 
having educated Elizabeth and Edward VI., and 
of being the cause of the restoration to recognized 
legitimacy of Mary and Elizabeth by Hen. VIII., 
while sbe had the love and respect of all these 
three children of his. 

During the period embraced by this portion of 
the pedigree it would seem from general inference, 
to be drawn from various circumstances affirmed 
of them, that they were near or within touch of the 
throne. The places held by people of their name 
testify to the influence they exercised, either 
directly or through their alliances. In the Norman, 
Gascon, and French Rolls alone the name fre- 
quently appears, and to this day there is in 
France a noble family that prefixes this surname 
to a territorial one assumed through a marriage. 

By the marriages of the two cobeiresses in 
whom the line of the Greens of Boughton ter- 
minated, the possessions of this family passed to 
other names, and Queen Catherine Parr herself 
was a wealthy woman by inheritance, Yet still, 
after the main line had terminated, their arms 
were borne (differenced) by their namesakes in 
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Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and Worcestershire, 
whose alliances included Jocelyn, Bardolf, Ber- 
keley, Craven, Verney, Montfort, Peche, and 
Neville. 

It is interesting to think how younger branches 
of families run out under cover of connexions. A 
Willoughby was at the Court of Richard IL, 
where a Green was too. A Lady Willoughby was 
bosom friend of Queen Catherine Parr, and one 
of the foregoing junior branches of the Greens 
emerged through its Willoughby connexions, At 
least all this has a good primd facie cohesion, and 
resembles the weaving of the social web to-day. 
In olden time the filaments may have been 
longer, stronger, and more enduring. 

To finish the notices of these descending junior 
branches, Burke says in his‘Commoners’ that Kew 
Palace was built by one, although the official 
guide attributes it to a Fortrey, who was a con- 
bexion. 

The great difficulty of this pedigree is in the 
circumstances surrounding and antecedent to Sir 
Henry Green, Lord Chief Jastice, Edw. I1I., who 
forms the central figure, behind whom is a back- 
ground of cloud, but between whom and us there 
is clearness and sometimes brilliancy. In some 
of the variant pedigrees of this family for this 
misty period a niche is sought in which to 
enshrine a Zouche marriage, but no real settlement 
is arrived at, Some advance towards penetrating 
the obscurity and discriminating between real 
objects and vague semblances is made by reference 
to Betham’s ‘ Genealogical Tables of Sovereigns,’ 
table delxxxviii. ; Collins’s (Brydge’s) ‘ Peerage,’ 
vol, vii. p. 339; and Segar’s (Edmondson’s) 
*Baronagium Genealogicum,’ vol. v. p. 483, art. 
“ Perceval,” whence it is gleaned that Thomas 
Green, son of Thomas Green, married Isabel 
Lovel, davghter of John Lovel, by his wife— 
according to one a Roos, according to the others a 
Zouche—by whom he had, besides Isabel, two 
sons, both John, one dying, it is to be presumed, 
before the birth of the other. John Lovel, the 
father, was in the retinue of Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, in the French wars, and died a.p. 1347 
or 1349, aged either thirty-three or thirty-five, so 
that the marriage of Isabel with Thomas Green, 
considering that child marriages obtained, could 
have occurred at or even earlier than the date of 
her father’s death, or, of course, any time during 
her life after it. John Lovel was a descendant 
in line male of the house of Perceval, through a 
cadet of it called Lupullus, turned into Lovel. 

W. Green. 
(To be continued.) 


Demons’ Onzection to Hor Water.—A good 
many years ago I asked in vain for the explanation 
of a curious phrase in the account given by the 
ercost’ (pp. 107-8) of the venge- 


* Chronicle of 


ance wreaked by certain satellites of Satan upon a 
certain procurator of a church in Annandale, 
because he had made imperfect confession of his 
sins. About cock-crow one morning, as he lay in 
his bed, they set upon him, kindled a fire, put on 
a caldron, and well-nigh boiled the poor procurator 
to death. When they had finished with him, one 
of their number asked instructions from his superior 
officer regarding what was to be done with the 
little woman who was in the house also. ‘* Nay,” 
said the major devil, “ this water is not fit for her; 
she is a priest’s mistress, and hotter water is re- 
quisite in her case.” So they all fled—which, of 
course, is as it ought to be; but the mystery comes 
in when the record closes with the statement that 
the little woman, “very early that morning, 
hastened away a distance of five miles to Annan, 
where, having made confession, she found an abund- 
ance of hot water.” I am still speculating upon 
what this can possibly mean. Lately I came upon 
another reference to hot water in the same chronicle 
(p. 84), and would appeal to the demonologists of 
*N. & Q.’ for correlative light. A demon which 
had been exorcieed out of a woman at Beverley, in 
the year 1267, bya Franciscan friar, was put through 
his facings by the latter and cross-questioned on 
sundry points. Amongst the friar’s queries was 
this, “ Quid est in quo magis amittis?” and the 
answer given was, “In aqua calida et vento.” 
These may be Englished : Q. “ What is it in which 
you lose most?” A. “ In hot water and in wind.” 
Having recently read the ‘ Chronicle of Lanercost’ 
through, I have formed the opinion that the writer 
of the first half of it must have taken a decided 
interest in the lore of the spirits of the air. His stock 
of stories was large, varied, and instructive, and I 
am bound to say this for him, that once or twice 
he shows a disposition to give fair play to the 
enemy, ‘‘e’en to a de’il,” which was rather more 
than a friar of orders grey could always be relied 
upon to do. However, what warrant is there, 
other than his word for it, on the confession of the 
Beverley evil spirit, that hot water is a greater 
obstacle to demons than cold? Go, Netuson. 


Wetrorp. (See 8” x. 117.)—Perhaps Mr. 
WE LForp may like to have an alternative deriva- 
tion of his name. In nearlyallthe ancient documents 
which I have had occasion to consult for the early 
history of this parish the word is spelt Weligford, 
the willow ford. Willow or withy growing is an 


industry of this neighbourhood. 
H. M. Barsoy. 
Welford, Berks. 


Tue Errmo.ocy or “ Rerepos.”—It appears 
from a note by St. Swirnin, ante, p. 253, that, 
according to the will of Henry VI., the rood-loft 
in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, was to be 
supported by a reredos, is reredos was to 
reparate ‘‘the quere and body of the chirch,” and 
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by the same will it was directed to be forty feet 
long and fourteen feet broad. Prof. Skeat notes, 
in the ‘‘ Errata and Addenda” to his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
that this word is spelt reredoos in 1463. Now, at 
Ecclesfield, in South Yorkshire, people speak of a 
house built of wood as a “‘ reared house,” to distin- 
guish it from a house built of stone or brick. The 
“reared house” was built of timber from its 
foundation, the interstices being filled in with 
stone or brick. Such a word as ‘‘ reared house” 
might well have been rered(h)us in former times; 
and we may compare with it such words as backus, 
a ‘*bakehouse,” workus, a “ workhouse.” If the 
word “house” originally meant “structure,” or 
was equivalent to the Lat. edificium, there would 
be no difficulty, so far as I can see, in believing 
that reredos means a “‘ reared” (i. ¢., a wooden) 
**structure.” I do not know whether this reredos 
at King’s was originally of stone or wood ; but it is 
certain that most chancel screens were of wood. 
8. O. Appy. 


Otp Woopwork REMOVED FROM CHURCHES. 
(See 8 S. x. 152, 274.)—I wish to draw attention 
to the advertisement of a certain dealer in anti- 
quities at St. Leonards, appended to the Catalogue 
of a Loan Exhibition held at the Brassey Institute, 
at Hastings, in March and April last, which states 
that the advertiser has for sale ‘‘about 400 ft. 
run of good antique panelling from Ashburnham 
Church.” H. E, T. 


Tonnacuy’s.—One of the oldest houses at the 
hill station of Naini Tal, India, went by this 
name, when I was the tenant some three years ago. 
It had been built by a Major Tonnachy, of the 
Indian Army (some of whose descendants are, I 
think, still in the service), and, as the name was 
easily pronounced by the natives, it was generally 
retained, notwithstanding that the municipality 
had dubbed the house “ Fairlight Hall,” and had 
so entered it on their maps and registers, The 
Bishop of Lucknow took the house when I left 
India, and is, I believe, the present tenant. This 
is a solitary instance of a house going by the name 
of its builder, or original proprietor. At hill 


stations, house agents are rather partial to high- | 


sounding names, such as “ Lowther Castle,” “ Had- 
don Hall,” &. As the origin of the name may 
some day come under discussion, this note may, 
perhaps, be deserving of a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau, Switzerland. 


Wituiam Kino, LL.D., 1663-1712, — This 
bantering scholar, an early friend of Swift’s, had 
a curious mind, and his works overflow with odd 
trifles, that must have vost him time and labour to 
have picked up. Yet tradition has it that he was 
of an indolent turn. Perhaps his army of friends 
and the constant rubbing against the active minds 


of his day caused these chippings to fall into his 
knowledge bag. My mind has long been in pos- 
session of a languid inclination to find out who was 
the ‘‘ anonymous editor” of his works, printed for 
this editor and sold by N. Conant, in Fleet Street, 
1776, three volumes. The dedication is a singular 
one, reading :— 

“To the Philanthropist, who reads with a disposition 
to be pleased; and such is the patron our author would 
himself have chosen; these volumes are inecribed, in 
full confidence of their meeting with a liberal protection, 
though ushered into the world by an anonymous editor.” 
The singularity is in the appeal to the philanthro- 
pist, and asking for a liberal protection. 

In the account of John Nichols, of industrious 
memory, in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ the writer credits 
to that interesting old Islington worthy the editor- 
ship. I fail to recall ever meeting with the fact 
in either Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ or ‘ Lite- 
rary Illustrations,’ prime favourites of mine. 

RamBLeER. 


AnmoriAL Books or Rererence. (See ‘ Powell 
of Wilton, co Somerset,’ 8 §. x. 293.)—Mr. 
ConNER expresses surprise that a coat and crest 
on record at the Heralds’ College should be 
omitted from Papworth and other printed ordi- 
naries. There is, however, no occasion for such 
surprise. To my limited knowledge many coats 
duly ailowed at the visitations, as well as the 
blazon of many grants, issued since the cessation 
of visitations, may be, outside the College, searched 
for in vain. This is, of course, not to be wondered 
at. Until the Heralds themselves compile a com- 
plete ordinary—and this they are never likely to 
do—all printed armorial ordinaries must at best be 
only very partial. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Ancient Cyctinc.—The following paragraph, 
which I translate from a recent number of Science 
Francaise, seems to be worth preserving in 
& 

“The first pedo-mobile machine propelled by the 
muscles was invented by a physician named Dr Richard, 
| in or about 1690. M. Ozanam, if we may believe E. 
Gaulier’s ‘ Récréations Mathématiques et Physiques,’ 
tella us that a few years previous to 1694 there had 
appeared in Paris a kind of carriage or eedan chair which 
was propelled by a servant who sat behind and used his 
| feet, Two small wheels, covered by a sort of box, and 
me to a pole, supplied the motive power of the 
vehicle.” 


Perhaps some of your readers who are more 
| acquainted than I am with modern French annals 
| will be able to throw light upon this statement, 

which I have no means of testing. 


E. Watrorp. 
| entnor. 


| Messace Carps.—Some recent correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ who have been exercised anent the 


be 
| j 
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employment by our great-grandparents of such 
message cards as appear in the foreground of a 
famous picture by Hogartb, and are frequently 
referred to in the epistolary correspondence of the 
last century, may be interested in an advertise- 
ment as to the merits of papier-maché as applied 
to the manufacture of such cards. The follow- 
ing is from the London Daily Post of January, 
1771 :— 

“ Machee Message Cards, on a New Construction. 
These useful Message Cards are ornamented with 
elegant Machee Borders of different Designs, and are 
allowed to be more genteel! and handsome than the old 
Sort on Copper-Plate. The Manufacturer hopes for the 
Encouragement of the Nobility and Gentry, as he has 
not only greatly improved -them by many new and 
elegant Designs, but can now afford them as cheap as 
any other Sort of ornamented Message Cards. Sold by 
wost Stationers in Town and Country, And may be had 
wholesale of Mr. Cotton, Cardmaker, No. 26, near York 
Buildings, Strand ; Mr. Nicoll, No, 51, St Paul's Church- 
yard; and of the Manufacturer, No, 4, Fish-street Hill, 


F. G, 8. 


Haypn’s ‘Dicrioyary or Dates’ anpD 
Ectiprses.—It is stated in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates,’ under “ Eclipses,” that the Egyptians 
claimed in the time of Alexander to have observed 
a long series of eclipses, This is probably a mis- 
take for Babylonians, for it has been said that 
Callisthenes, by order of Alexander, sent to Aris- 
totle a list of eclipses which had been observed at 
Babylon during a period of 1,903 years, which, if 
true, would extend back to more than twenty-two 
centuries before Christ. But the only authority 
for this is Simplicius in his ‘Commentary on 
Aristotle,’ and it is evident from his language that 
Aristotle had not alluded to those eclipses in any 
work known to him, for he supposes that the 
observations had not arrived in Greece in his time, 
and refers to Porphyry for theirextent. Delambre 
well remarks (‘ Histoire de l’Astronomie ancienne,’ 
vol. i. p. 308) that “‘ cette tradition a lair d’un 
conte.” For how is it, otherwise, that Ptolemy 
knows nothing of this long series of observations, 
and, whilst mentioning a considerable number of 
eclipses recorded at Babylon, gives none earlier 
than that of one of the moon observed in B.c. 721 ? 
This is apparently the first eclipse of that body of 
which we have any record ; but a Chinese work 
appears to give an account of an eclipse of the 
sun which occurred in B.c, 776. 

W. T. 


Blackheath. 


Intropucrory Worps 1x Leoat Docomenrs. 
—I give three instances of what I mean by this 
heading, and I suggest that it would be interesting 
if other correspondents added others. 

The first is an extract from a will dated 6 Feb., 
1835 :— 


“In the name of God amen I Joseph Brown of Cal- 
verley in the County of York Blacksmith being very sick 


and weak in body but of perfect mind and memory thanks 
be given unto God calling unto mind the mortality of 
my body and knowing that it is appointed for all men 
once to die do make and ordain this my last Will and 
Testament that is to say principally and first of all I 
give and recommend my soul into the hand of Almighty 
God that gave it and my body I recommend to the 
Earth to be buried in decent Christian burial at 
the discretion of my Executors nothing doubting but 
at the general resurrection I shall receive the same 
again by the mighty power of God And as touching 
such worldly estate wherewith it has pleased God to 
bless me in this life I give demise and dispose of the 
same in the following manner and form First, I give 
and bequeath,” &c. 


The second is a translation of the will of a 
Ceylon native, dated 2 June, 1877 :— 


“Placing the only and Almighty God on his firm 
throne and worshipping and praising him I the under- 
signed...... execute and keep this secret and closed last 
Will and Testament, the purport of which is as follows 
to wit considering the instability of all living things 
which came to existence in this world and considering 
my want of perfect health and as also I have no issue of 
my own aud further that whereas all the property move- 
able and immoveable acquired by my industry and that 
of my brother......who is as deur as life to me the out- 
standing debts which are to be recovered the value of 
the salt or the salt money which is in the Puttalum 
Kachehari and salt which has been not yet received by 
Government and also all the ancestral property which 
we both inherited from our parents not being divided 
between us but being until now used and possessed by 
us in common without disgracing our state as brothers 
and having thus continued to pas: our days in this world 
which is only a transitory one as a bubble on water That 
the great boon which the Almighty God granted to me 
to prevent me from feeling the last vrief in my heart for 
want of children to myself is His blessing my brother 
anand with children seeing whom I praise the God 
—e with great delight and happiness Therefore [ 


The third is a translation of a grant toa chief in 
Ceylon, and is dated Monday, tenth day of the 
Wannia moon, in the month of Poson, in the year 
of Saka, 1726 :— 

“In the city of Kandy, like unto the Paradise 
reflected through earth’s mirror our Lord the King 
whose feet are rendered by the constant touch of the 
crowns which adorn the heads delicate [of] all the 
Kings seated in his golden throne set with nine varieties 
of gems in all the glory of Indra (the King of Gods) 
gave out this edict, se his lips which perpetually 
emanate words of truth like unto sweet smelling flowers 
on which bees pull honey, "&c. 

J. J. F. 

Halliford-on-Thames. 


Cart Mozartr.—Carl Mozart, eldest son of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791), the 
composer, was born at Vienna 17 Sept., 1784, and 
received his education in Vienna and Prague. In 
1800 he entered the civil service of Italy, in which 
country he remained during the rest of his life. 
From 1800 to 1806 he was employed in the Chamber 
of Commerce at Leghora, and, after having been 
drafted on to several other towns, finally settled at 
Milan as an employé of the Austrian Government, 
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He held this appointment until 1839, in which 
ng he was pensioned. The last few years of his 
ife he spent partly at his country house at Caver- 
saccio, near Como, and partly at Milan. He died 
unmarried at Milan, 31 October, 1858, and was 
buried in the cemetery there outside the present 
Porta Garibaldi. Daniet Hirwet, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Grirrita Roperts.—In the new volume of the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ (xlviii. 379), 
it is said of the above person that he was educated 
at the University at Siena, and that his ‘Welsh 
Grammar’ (1567) was published at Milan, Without 
wishing to challenge either of the above statements, 
I should like to know on what evidence they rest. 
The former is doubtless taken from Williams, 
*Enwogion Cymru,’ p. 455, who, however, gives 
no authorities, As regards the latter, a MS. note 
by William Maurice, in the copy of the book once 
at Wynnstay, says “ printed at Milan ” (‘ Grenville 
Catalogue,’ p. 610). This, too, is not very definite ; 
it may merely be Maurice’s opinion on the matter. 
What further evidence, if any, is there? To the 
statement of the article that only two copies of the 
work are known to exist, I may add that there is 
a third in the library of Trinity College, —- 

R, 8. 


Tare Waites or Serporne.—There lies before 
me as I write a very rare volume, the original 
edition of Geoffrey Whitney’s ‘ Emblems,’ ‘‘ Im- 
printed at Leyden in the house of Christopher 
Plantyn by Francis Raphelengius, mpLxxxvi.” 
The book itself is interesting ; but opposite its 
title-page are no fewer than three book-plates. The 
earliest is that of Benjamin White, of South Lam- 
beth, 1777. Below this is a signature, ‘‘ Js White, 
July, 1794.” Under this is another book-plate of 
John White of Selborne, with the same coat as on 
the 1777 plate, and the motto, “ Plus Vigila.” At 
the top is the book-plate of Joseph Tasker, of 
Middleton Hall, Essex, whose crest is a ‘‘ fretfal 
porcupine.” What is the relationship of Benjamin 
White, James White, and John White to each 
other, and to Gilbert White, of Selborne, who was 
a bachelor ? Cann 

Lancaster. 


ArcnpisHop Courtenay’s Buriat - PLACE.— 
In the middle of the pavement of the chancel of 
Maidstone Church is a slab from which the brasses 
have been removed, but still showing by their 
matrices the figure of an archbishop. This is 
supposed to have been a memorial to Archbishop 


Courtenay, who rebuilt the church, but, according 
to the leiger book of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
was actually interred in the latter place, where bis 
monument still exists, adjoining that of the Black 
Prince. There is, however, some uncertainty as 
to this archbishop’s real place of interment. The 
ground underneath the slab in Maidstone Church 
was examined about a century since (in 1794), 
when a skeleton was discovered at the depth of 
six feet, but no ring or pastoral staff was found, 
and, from the perfect state of the teeth, the 
remains are thought to have been of a younger 
man than the Archbishop Courtenay who, how- 
ever, certainly died at Maidstone 500 years ago 
(1396). By his will he directs his body to be 
buried in the churchyard there, which creates a 
fresh difficulty. Mr. Beresford Hope thinks the 
heart and intestines may have been buried here 
and the body at Canterbury; or perhaps it may 
have been vice vers@. Have any of your readers 
any further information as to the burial of the 
archbishop ? Watrer Lovett. 
Chiswick. 


Mes. Favcit, Actress. — Harriot Elizabeth 
Diddear, born in July, 1789, an actress in the 
company belonging to the Dover Theatre, residing 
with her parents at Margate, was married, Sep- 
tember, 1805, in the parish church of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, to John Faucit, otherwise 
Savill, an actor in the same company with herself. 
(Joseph Phillimore, LL.D., ‘Reports of Cases 
determined in the Ecclesiastical Courts at Doctors’ 
Commons,’ vol. iii., 1827, p. 580.) Is anything 
known of Mrs, Faucit’s subsequent history ? 

Daniet Hipwett. 

[Mrs. Faucit was subsequently a well-known actress at 
Covent Garden and elsewhere, and the mother of two 
daughters who were seen on the London stsge, one of 
them being Miss Helen Faucit, now Lady Martin, After 
her husband's death she married William Farren (1786- 
1861), for whom see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ She died 4 June, 
1857, Full particulars of her performances are to be 
gleaned from Genest. } 


Taree Bisnors One Toms anv or One 
Famity.—-On page 225 of the volume entitled 
‘* Historia del Glorioso Santo Domingo de la 
Calzada y de la Ciudad del mismo nombre, por D. 
Mariano Barruso y Melo. Logroiio, Imprenta de 
Merino y Compzaiiia, 1887,” the foundation of the 
Bernardine nunnery in this still walled city (with 
a beautiful belfry and a romanesque apse to distin- 
guish its cathedral church) is described. In the 
church of that convent there is a large tomb, bear- 
ing the recumbent effigies in alabaster of three 
bishops vested in cope and mitre. The inscription 
referring to the Bishop of La Calzada, who founded 
the nunnery and died in 161z (the z, of course, 
represents 2, as often in the Renaissance epoch in 
Western Europe), after an episcopate of nineteen 
years, begins thus: ‘* Aqui yaze Don Pedro Manso 
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de Zuniga.” It goes on to describe him as 
“administrador por su magestad de los hospitales 
de la armada que bino [sic] de Ynglaterra”; and 
informs us that he “crio los sobrinos que tiene a 
lado.” It is not often that one finds three bishops 
in one tomb. Why did the Spanish fleet which 
came from England require the hospitals of which 
he was the administrator? One of the nephews 
was Patriarch of the Indies and Archbishop of 
Cessarea, and the other Bishop first of Oviedo and 
then of Osma. PALAMEDES. 


Wetsn Gotp-Warton Fotx-tore.—The story 
‘George Bowring: a Tale of Cader Idris,’ in Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore’s new. book, ‘Tales from the 
Telling-House,’ turns on an alleged Welsh 
* superstition that even Death must listen to the voice 
of Time in gold; that, when the scanty numbered 
moments of the sick are fleeting, a gold watch laid in 
the wasted palm, and pointing the earthly hours, compels 
the scythe of Death to pause, the timeless power to bow 
before the two great gods of the human race—time and 
gold.”—P, 201. 
Black Hopkin’s child was dying. 
**If I had but a gold watch I could save her!’ he cried 
in his agony, as he left the house, ‘ Ever since the old 
_ watch was sold, they bave died—they have died ! 

hey are gone, one after one, the last of all my 
children 
So he goes forth and kills George Bowring, that he 
may put Bowring’s watch in his dying child’s hand. 
Is this superstition recorded elsewhere ; or is it the 
invention of the novelist ? 

Wittram Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Mavp’avys.—In his introduction to ‘ L’Insecte’ 
Michelet says, speaking of Fontainebleau :— 

“Un homme de grés, de caillou, le Breton Maud’huya, 
retrouve ici sa Bretagne, et fait 4 coups de pavés le 
livre le plus original qu'il y ait sur Fontainebleau.” 
Who is the Breton Maud’buys ; and what is the 
name of his book? No such author appears in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum, and, what is 
more remarkable, a bookse!ler at Fontainebleau, to 
whom I went for information, was unable to tell 
me anything. T. P. Armstrona. 


[Maud’huys is not, we fancy, the name of a writer. | 


Tae Manor or Trompiveron, 
BRIDGESHIRE.—At p. 242 of the ‘ History of the 
Fortescue Family,’ by Lord Clermont, the follow- 
ing statement occurs :— 


“There is a patent of the 13th March in the next 
year [1486] granting to him [Sir John Fortescue and to 

is heirs male} the following manors, namely, Eyworth, 
in Bedfordshire ; Mire Hall [Moore Hall ?}, in Essex ; a 
third part of Neylton Clevedon, in Somersetshire ; 
Crowley, in Buckinghamshire; and Brampton, in North- 
amptonshire ; on account of the good and praiseworthy 
services which the said John, the well-beloved and 
trusty Knight of the Body to the said King, had 
performed, and did not cease to perform. Of these 
manors, Moore Hall, in Essex, was part of the estate of 


Sir Richard Charleton, attainted after the battle of 
Bosworth asa partisan of Richard III, It remained to 
Sir John’s heirs until the sale of the property in 1592. 
A third part of the manor of Trumpington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, was granted at the same time.” 

In Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia’ it is stated that 
“the manor of Trumpington, Co. Cambridge, 
was held by the family of Trumpington for about 
two centuries.” It was purchased by Edward 
Pychard (or Pitcher, see Bloomfield) in 1547, and 
was held by the family for one hundred and 
twenty-eight years. It was sold in 1675 to Sir 
Francis Pemberton. In the ‘ House of Commons’ 
Journals, 1638/9, under date 30 January, is 
entered, “Thomas Pitcher, of Trumpington, co. 
Cambridge, appeared before the Council for failing 
to attend Musters. Admonished”; and in 
vol. vii. p. 202 (a.p. 1648), ‘ Order passed that 
the estate of Thomas Pitcher, of Whitsonsett, be 
sold for treason to the Parliament.” From the 
dates given above it would appear that Trumping- 
ton must have been held jointly by the Fortescue 
and Trumpington families, and subsequently by 
the Fortescue and Pychard families, At this 
distance I am unable to consult authorities, and I 
shall feel greatly obliged to any one who can help 
me to elucidate the point as to how the manor of 
Trumpington was really held between a.p. 1486 
and a.p. 1675, Apparently Thomas Pitcher of 
Whiteonsett and Thomas Pitcher of Tramping- 
ton were identical. D. G. P. 

Gwalior, Central India. 


Armicitt Wapre.—He was Clerk to the Council 
of Henry VIIT. and Edward VI, and father to 
Sir William Wade, Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London. On his monument in Hampstead Church 
and in ‘Old and New London’ he is called the 
“British Columbus,” being the first Englishman 
to land in America, What evidence is there of 
his being the first Englishman to land in America ? 
He is also mentioned in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’ 
(Hore’s voyage). Newton Wapk. 

Newport, Mon, 


Mepats ror THe Barrie or tHe Nite.— 
Will any one kindly inform me whether a medal 
was granted to seamen and marines (not officers) 
who took part in the battle of the Nile (1 August, 
1798)? If so, of what metal was it composed, and 
what was the engraver’s name ? HeEnnIKER. 


Parosina AND Metipor.—Where is the story 
of these to be found ? R. Broce-Boswett. 
Chingford. 


Tritpy O'Ferratt.—The perusal of the follow- 
ing lines, full at once of pathos and wit, from 
Lockhart’s epitaph on that brilliant Irishman 
William Maginn (in 1816, when he was only 
twenty-three years old, he took the degree of 
LL.D.), has induced me to write to ‘N. & Q.’ to 
inquire if Maginn may not be considered the pro- 
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totype of that “gentleman and scholar, Patrick 
father of dear delightful Trilby 
errall 


Here, early to bed, lies kind William Maginn, 

Who with genius, wit, learning, life’s trophies to win, 

Had neither great lord, nor rich cit of his kin, 

Nor discretion to set himself up as to tin. 

So, his portion soon spent, like the poor heir of Lynn, 

He turn'd author while yet was no beard on his chin; 

And whoever was out, or whoever was in, 

For your Tories his fine Irish brains he would spin, 

Who received prose and rhyme with a promising grin, 

But to save from starvation stirr'd never a pin. 

Barring drink and the girls, I ne'er heard of a sin : 

Many worse, better few, than bright broken Maginn. 
Irishmen both, each commenced his truly sad 
career as a classical teacher; each earned a pre- 
carious livelihood from hand to mouth; each 
man was really the embodiment of all the virtues 
—but one; each drank like a fish, and failed 
through his besetting sin, the craving for drink ; 
and (need it be added?) each fell, alas! into 
despair. 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent, 

And from the first impression takes the bent : 

But if unseized, she glides away like wind, 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. 

Henry Geratp Hops, 
Clapham, 8,W. 


Harteyr’s Sate.—I am anxious to see a copy 
of the sale catalogue of William Hayley’s property, 
which Mr. Christie dispersed in February, 1821. 
Messrs. Christie’s invaluable series of catalogues is 
very deficient at about this period, and lacks that 
of Hayley. I should be very glad indeed to hear 
of the whereabouts of a copy, priced or unpriced. 

- Roperts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham Common, 


Caznot.—Allow me to ask J. L. whether in the 
“Cause Book” of the ancient Tolzey Court of 
Bristol, or in any of the Bristol archives from 
1480 to 1515, he has ever come across the name 
of Cabot, Cabotto, or Gabotto (John, Sebastian, 
Lewis, or Sancho). Henry Harrisse, 

30, Rue Cambacérds, Paris. 


Avrtsors oF Quotations WanteD.— 


Life! We have been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
*Tis bard to part when friends are dear, 
Perbaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear. J, H. 


They are all gone into the world of light. C. 8. 


Mary ! it is a lovely name, 
Thrice hallowed in the rolls of fame. 
8. A. 


Das Brutale in der Rede, 

Das Gelachter ein Gewieher, 
Stallgedanken, und das 6 le 
Freesen—jeder Zoll ein Thier. 


I am told that the above is Heine’s; if so, may I ask 


SCRIMSHAW FAMILY. 
(s S. x. 51, 261, 299.) 


Srr Hersert Maxwetu’s authorities, cited at 
the last reference, rather shake one’s faith in the 
inference on “ skirmish” deduced at the close of 
his senteace that 
“the Scottish Scrymgeour means the Skirmisher, and, 
strange to say, though written as above, is still popularly 
pronounced Scrimmager, showing the older form of 
‘skirmish’ to have been what we now consider slang, 
viz., ‘ sorimmage.’ ” 


When Sir William Wallace, in 1298, granted his 
charter “ for faithful service and succour rendered 
to the realm in carrying the royal banner in the 
army of Scotland at the time of the granting 
hereof,” it was in favour of ‘‘ Alexandro dicto 
skirmischur” (‘Acts of Parliament, Scotland,’ 
i. 453, facsimile opposite 452, red-ink paging). 
And in 1306 it was Alexander le Skyrmyshour 
who, a prisoner in the clutch of Edward I., was 
condemned to die by hanging (Bain’s ‘Calendar,’ 
ii, 1811). Practically without exception, the early 
examples of the name that I have come upon 
negative the view that “ scrimmager,” rather than 
“ skirmisher scrim,” not ‘‘skirm”—is the 
older form. Instances will be found as follows :— 

Willelmus le Skirmisour (or Skyrmeseur), an 
English soldier in 1298 (Gough's ‘Scotland in 
1298,’ pp. 31, 183). 

John le Skirmysshur (or Skirmissour), another 
English sailor and soldier in 1300 and 1310 
(Bain’s ‘ Calendar,’ ii. 1133, iii. 123). 
Skirmeschour, Skirmischour (or Skymieschour), 
temp. Robert I. (Robertson’s Index, xIviii. 20, 22). 
Schirmechur in 1359 (‘ Exchequer Rolls, Scot- 
land,’ i. 593). Schyrmethour, Scyrmechour, Skir- 
mechour, Skirmeciour, Schirmechour, Shirme- 
chour, Skyrmechour, during 1360-73 (Exchequer 
Rolls, ii. 60, 70, 96, 105, 141, 157, 169, 239, 
438). In these two volumes the form Scrim or 
Skrim never occurs. 

Skirmechur in 1374 (‘Registram Magni 
Sigilli” i. 101), Skrymchur in 1378 (i. 147), 
Schirmechour in 1378 and 1384 (i. 155, 173). 
Scirmechour in 1358, Skrymiour in 1397, 
Skymezour in 1413, Skrymshire in 1465 (Bain’s 
* Calendar,’ iv. 17, 487, 839, 1354). 
Skrymjour in 1397 (‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ ii. 136). 
Scrimgeoure, Scrymgeoure, Skrymschur, &c., 
during 1424-1513 (‘ Reg. Mag. Sig.’ ii., see index 
to scores of instances, not one of them in the 
Skirm form). 

Scremgeoure about 1420 (Wyntoun, ix. 3126). 
Skirmegiour, Scrymgeour, in different MSS. of 
fifteenth century (‘ Liber Pluscardensis,’ i. 370). 


where it is to be found, and of whom the author is epeak- 
ing! W. L. 


Believing it safe to accept these examples as 
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typical spellings, I think they prove that the form 
which Sir Hersert suggests as the 
older is really the later. First we have in almost 
unbroken catena examples of the Skirm type; 
subsequently the Scrim type emerges, and is 
ultimately victorious, 

This clearly points to an etymology which, in its 
turn, suggests a meaning different by a few shades 
from that ordinarily assigned to the original word. 
Skermia and eskirmire appear in English legal 
records of the year 1220, with the sense of the art 
of fencing and of the verb to fence respectively 
a egg *Select Pleas of the Crown,’ Selden 

iety, pp. 125, 133, 143). It would not in the 
least surprise me if “Alexander dictus skir- 
mischur,” in 1298, was really just Alexander the 
fencer, or swordsman. 

I am not sure that there is not some support to 
this view in the chroniclers. Buchanan, of course, 
does not count as one of them, but his words 
usually reward attention. His explanation of the 
fresh cognomen given to Alexander Carron is 
curious. After describing the victory on the 
banks of the Spey, and Alexander Carron’s dis- 
tinguished share in it, he says :— 

“Ei pro Carrone postea cognomen Scrimigero 

positum: quod magistrum tractandorum armorum 
multum sibi ex eo studio arrogantem ipse vera virtute 
fretus artisque ejus penitus imperitus vicisset.”— 
Buchanan's ‘ History,’ vii. 20. 
That is to say, Alexander got the name Scrimiger 
given to him, lucus a non lucendo. He was 
called Scrimiger because, although he was not 
a master of fence himself (“ magister tractandorum 
armorum”), he had overcome one. Hector Boece 
had previously to Buchanan discussed the subject, 
and come to decisive but different conclusions. 
Telling the Spey battle story, or what looks like 
it, twice over, he is followed in this respect by 
Bachanan (vii. 26) ; at any rate, each of them has 
two battles on the Spey, with a hesitation to cross, 
followed by energetic action of Alexander Carron, 
incident to both. The first battle was fought by 
Malcolm III, the second by Alexander I. But 
Boece refers the origin of the surname Scrimgeour 
to the second battle, whilst Buchanan, following 
Boece otherwise, dates it back to the first. Boece 
(‘ History,’ Paris, ed. 1574, book xii. ff. 258-9) 
says the standard-bearership became hereditary in 
Carron’s family, and that the family name was 
changed to Scrimgour. This might be quite open 
to the construction that Buchanan put on it were 
it not that subsequently (‘ Historia,’ book xii. 
ff. 262-3) Boece expressly declares that it was 
** Alexander Carron, the standard-bearer, son 
of the above Alexander”—not his father—who 
received the new cognomen. He earned it by his 
singular valour in killing a number of robbers 
with a curved sword in the presence of King 
Alexander. Boece goes on ;— 


Quocirca auctis preediis Strimscour* id est acerrimus 
gladiator ab eo dictus est. Insignia quoque cognomini 
apta accepit: Leonem videlicet erectum tenentem ensem. 
At non desunt qui dicant cognomentum illi inditum 
quod Anglo singulari certamine secum contendenti 
manum preciderit, Sed ut superior nominis ratio est 
verior multorum authoritate scriptorum ita et honestior.” 


(Wherefore his lands were added to, and he was 
called Scrimgour by the king, that is, the fierce 
fighter. He took also heraldic bearings suited to 
his surname, viz., A lion rampant, holding a sword. 
Yet some are not wanting who say that that sur- 
name was bestowed upon him because he cut the 
hand off an Englishman fighting in single battle 
with him. But as the former reason for the name 
is truer on the authority of many writers, so also is 
it the more honourable.) 

On the heraldic point Boece is quite accurate, 
**Gules, a lion rampant or, holding a scimetar 
argent,” being the blazon according to the un- 
exceptionable authority of Woodward and Burnett’s 
‘ Treatise on Heraldry.’ The particular and “ more 
honourable” reason for the name, however, which 
commended itself to Boece seems to stand in need 
of corroboration. I know of nothing to support it, 
and Boece here cannot very securely stand on 
his own voucher. Most likely it is a coinage of 
his own, suggested by his knowledge of the Scrim- 
geour arms, The second reason, which he scouted, 
has, on the other hand, the explicit backing of 
Bower, whose ‘ Scotichronicon’ I presume to con- 
tain the oldest version extant of the whole story, 
unreliable though that be. Bower (i. 285) says 
Alexander Carron was called ‘‘le Scrimgeour” 
because he cut off an Englishman’s hand in a 
fencing match— 

“quia idem Alexander in gladiatorio ludo manum 
Anglico amputavit illud cognomen le Scrimgeor sibi et 
succedentibus huc usque reliquit.”’ 


This passage is echoed in the ‘Extracta ex 
Cronicis’ (Abbotsford Club), p. 66, and is re- 
peated with a not unimportant addition by John 
Major (‘ Historia,’ iii. 10), who explains the 
surname thus :— 

“ Et quia in arte gladiatoria hic cubicularius peritus 
erat et Angli manum in quodam duello subtili ictu 
amputavit Skyrmengeoure vocabatur, hoc est gladiator 
seu dimicator.” 


Reviewing these diversified opinions, I think 
Major’s first reason the true one, viz., that the 
surname was first applied to a person skilled in 
the gladiatorial art of fencing. And I may add 
that the scimetar in the golden lion’s hand on the 
shield armorial of the Scrimgeours, superadding 
to the suggestion of leonine valour that of deftness 
with the sword, lends itself admirably to this 


* Boece’s text is disfigured with many such misprints 
of namee, Elsewhere in the work the spelling is Scrim- 
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view, which originally presented itself to me 
through the medium of etymology. 
Gro. 


In an “Indenture Tripartite” made in 1586 
** between John Poole, of Poole, in the countie of 
Chester, Esqre.,” &c., one of “the parties” is 
** James Skrymshaw, of Norbury, in the countie 
of Stafford, Esqre.” In a paper written in 1641 
it is also spelt Skrymshawe, Skrimshare, and 
Scrimshawe, M, Poot. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


Wesss x, 295, 340). —Old White 
Webbs House, which was situated within a stone’s 
throw of Enfield Chase, a then heavily timbered 
tract of 8,000 acres, and within a mile of Enfield 
House, the Royal Palace on the one side and 
Theobalds, Lord Burleigh’s, on the other, was 
pulled down by the owner, Mr, Garnault, in 1790. 
The remains of the fish-ponds still exist, and in 
very dry weather some evidence of the rambling 
old foundations may be traced by the extra burn- 
ing of the grass and herbage of the field in summer. 

The house, from its situation, must, though so 
near two palaces, have been exceptionally isolated 
and eminently suitable for the meeting-place of 
conspirators, many of whom must, from their 
examinations preserved in the Gunpowder Plot 
Book at the Record Office, have constantly met 
there. The ‘Report of the Searchers of White 
Webbs,’ states :— 

“We fynde the house to be contrived into many 
lodginges and roomes w’th many dores and trapdores 
out of all sides but we can by no meanes fynde any secret 
convaiaunces w'in it,” 

In Guy Fawkes’s declaration, 9 Nov., 1605, Plot 
Book No, 54, signed by himself in a tremulous 
— “Guido,” it is supposed when on the rack, 

e 

“further saith that the Wednesday before his appre- 
hencon he went forthe of the Toune to a howse in 
Enfeild Chase on this side of Theobalds, where Wally 
doth ly and thither came Robert Catesby, Graunt 
[-Garnet?], and Thomas Winter, where he stayed untill 
Sonday night following. Hee confesseth also that there 
was speech amonget them to Drawe Sr Walter Rawley 
to take part w'th them, being one that might stand them 
in good stead as others in like Sort were named.” 
White Webbs was granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
Dr. Huicke, her physician in ordinary, who appears 
to have let it about Candlemas, 1599, to one Mrs. 
Vaux, little knowing the purpose for which it was 
required. 

James Johnsonne, servant to Mrs. Vaux, in his 
examination, Plot Book No. 188, stated 
“that Catesby came firat to the house at White Webbs 
abowte some three or fower years since, he sayth he does 
not knowe from whence his Mres, had her meanes for 
the keeping of her howse, but did heare that she had a 
stock of money of some fyve hundreth poundes and an 
annuitie out of Leicestershyre by the death of her Grand- 
mother,.....Sometimes a horse or two was in the stable 


that came in when he was abroade and he never knew 
who they were that came uppon them.” 

Again, in 1612, application was made to search 
White Webbs, then occupied by Sir Arthur Ashin, 
**much frequented by recusants, where the Gun- 
powder Treason was hatched ” ; also another house, 
equally dangerous, at Hally Bush Hill near to it. 

“IT have Intellygence of two dangerous houses in 
Enfeild Chease, a house called Whitt Weebs, that one Sir 
Arther Ashin his lady keeps, whear the gonne pouder 
Treason was plattat whear thear is dyvers persons of 
that sept that your honor give way unto as by Warrant. 
The uther house is as dangerus as my lady Ashine, hir 
house, beinge a myle from that place the houses name is 
hallie boush hill whear they have a meating thre tymes 
a week upon what affaires | knowe not, Our sute unto 
your honor is that you will grant a speciall warant for 
Sir Arthur Ashine his hous & your honorab, letter toa 
Justyces of pesce being next to the place if your honor 
hould his service fittinge for the good of the Statt of 
Ingland.”"— Plot Book, No, 235. 

It does not appear by whom the application was 
made, nor is it addressed. Nor is there any 
further evidence of the result of the search. 

There is a modern White Webbs House, built in 
1791 on land adjacent to the old one, on property 
largely consisting of woodland (still existing), being 
an allotment from Enfield Chase after its enclosure, 
and in this woodland still stands the ancient con- 
duit which supplied White Webbs, given by Queen 
Elizabeth to Robert Huicke before mentioned by 
deed, which grants :— 

“ All the Vaultes and all the conduit and pipes of lead 
laid within the said Chase at the Charges and Expenses 
of our servant for the leading and conveying water 
into the Nowe Howse of our Said Servant, Abuttinge in 
parte upon the said Chase, which mansion house is 
within the parish of Endfield in our saied co. of 
Middx.” 

The site of White Webbs House is the property 
of Mr, H. C. Bowles, the Governor of the New 
River Company, and great-grandnephew of Mr, 
Garnault, who so unromantically pulled the old 
house down a century ago, Jonn W. Forp., 

Enfield Old Park. 


“Cuaperon” or (8 §. x. 
317).—This is not the eve, but the high noon of 
the chaperone. In this form she is constantly 
talked about in the haunts in which her duties lie, 
and written about in the record of her execution of 
them. If Mr. Crarxe will consult an 
authority, not so well known as it deserves to be, 
on English words from A to Disobservant, he may 
be glad to see that she finds no favour at Oxford, 
although she had the respectable chaperonage of 
Mrs. Delany at the beginning of the last century 
and of the Saturday Review in the middle of this. 
I am inclined to think that her etymological purity 
is past praying for, and that our only positive 
duty towards her is to cease to pretend, by 
printing her name in italics, that she is still French. 
If a true foreign word adopted into another 
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language drops that alien distinction, still more 
should a word only derived from a foreign source 
appear in the same garb as the words of the lan- 
guage into which it has gained admittance. Eng. 
chaperone, a hood, also a duenna, is derived 
from Fr. chaperon, ditto, just as Eng. maisonette, 
some rooms over a shop, is derived from Fr. 
maisonnette, a little house; as Eng. dishabille, 
undress, is derived from Fr, deshabillé, undressed ; 
and as Eng. double entendre, a phrase of double 
meaning, is derived from Fr. double, double, and 
entendre, to hear and understand. I hope I may 
be forgiven for including this last example in a list 
that might be considerably extended, notwith- 
standing that the expression is asserted to have 
been French in the seventeenth century. If it 
was, it has changed its nationality. Littré, io his 
* French Dictionary,’ ignores it, and Spiers, in his 
‘ French-English Dictionary,’ translates Fr. mot a 
double entente into Eng. double entendre, It is not 
his business to indicate the English pronunciation, 
nor to suggest that a “ phrase with two meanings” 
might be a more reasonable expression. 

But as to chaperone there is no absurdity of con- 
struction, and the modification of the word may 
be excused on the ground that the sound of the on 
in chaperon is a sound unknown to the English 
language, and that it is well to find some sound, 
not far off, free from that objection. Only let us 
not pretend that chaperone is French. 

KItiicrew. 


Chaperone can scarcely come under the heading 
of “ more irritating word coinage.” A reference 
to that much neglected work the ‘ N. E. D.’ would 
have shown that the word is so spelt in 1720. 
There is also a quotation from the Saturday 
Review, 1866 : ‘* Chaperones often painfully con- 
trast with their fair protégées.” The ‘ Dictionary’ 
says that “ English writers often erroneously spell 
it chaperone, app. under the supposition that it 
requires a fem. termination.” 

F, Birxpeck Terry. 


If Mx. Cecit. Crarxke will consult the English | ? 


dictionaries, such as those of Johnson, Skeat, Nut- 
tall, or the French dictionaries of Brachet, Spiers, 
Chambaud, and many others, which he will find 
on the shelves of the Authors’ Club, he will dis- 
cover that chaperon is invariably spelt with one e. 
The ¢ final, which he has seen in “ certain journals,” 
merely proves that the writers possess an imperfect 
knowledge of French and English orthography. 
Fenton. 


Tae Assempty Rooms at Kextisn Town 
(1* S. viii. 293; 8" S, iii, 84; x. 263, 305).— 
Cov. Pripgavx incidentally mentions that one of 
the old elms depicted as standing in front of the 
house in ‘Old and New London,’ v. 313, was 
blown down in 1849, From a picture which 
oppeared in the Illustrated London News 


9 June, 1849, I gather that this was not the case, 
but that it was destroyed by lightning on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, 5 June, during the progress 
of a terrific storm. The picture in question shows 
a very good view of the Assembly Rooms in the 
background, and in the foreground on the right 
the tree is represented as shattered to pieces by the 
electric fluid, On the trunk still clings an adver- 
tisement board bearing the words “ Assembly 
House,” &c. From the letterpress beneath the 
picture I quote the following paragraph, bearing 
upon the subject:— 

“On Tuesday afternoon the metropolis and suburbs 
were visited by a terrific storm, which was very severely 
felt in Kentish Town, the locality of the accompanying 
illustration. Here the lightning struck a remarkably 
fine old elm, which had long sheltered the tavern known 
as ‘the Assembly Rooms.’ Some of the larger limbs of 
the tree were struck to the ground, and nearly fell upon 
a man who wae passing.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


“Om or Man” (8 S, x. 314).—If C. C. B. 
will refer to Cotgrave’s ‘Dictionary,’ in v. 
“ Potage de la bite,” he will find there a suggestion 
as to what this is. Gabriel Harvey uses a similar 
expression. See Grosart’s Nashe, iii. 78. 

H. C. Harr. 


Cuartes II.’s Lopcr as Freemason 
x, 316).—Will A. C. H. kindly give me the par- 
ticulars of the finding of the Masonic badge said 
to belong to Charles II. in a garden at Fulham 
mentioned by him. 

Epwarp Cowper, Jur., F.S.A. 

Terry Bank, Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Francis (8 8. x. 275).—Your corre- 
spondent may find all the information he requires 
relating to this Florentine sculptor in the under- 
mentioned scarce works, which are in the Library 
of the British Museum :— 

Fontaines et Jets d’Eau deasinés d’aprés les plus 
beaux lieux d'Italie, 16 engravings, without letter- 
reas, Paris, 1685. 

Dessins de Grottes, 7 engravings. Paris, 1685. 

Varie Architetture di Francesco Fanelli, Fiorentino 
Scultore del Re della Gran Brettagna, 20 plates of 
fountains. Parie, 1642. 

Atene Attica descritta da suoi Principii sino all 
acquisto fatti dall’ armi Venete ne! 1687. Colla relasione 
de suoi re, prencipi, arconti, kc, Venezia, 1707. 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Your correspondent M. Rovypett will find in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, a monu- 
ment in black touchstone by Francis Fanelli to 
Ann, Lady Cottington, died 1633 ; Francis, Lord 
Cottington, died 1652. Cartes Green, 

20, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Barons or Aupiey (8 S. x. 276).—Henry 
Touchet, seventh Baron Audley (of that name), 
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according to Collins and Edmondson, succeeded 
his father 1559, made a knight banneret 1586, 
and died 1595. They also state that the sons of 
James, second Baron Audley, by his second wife 
took the name of Audley ; whether any other 
members of the family did the same is not stated. 
Children who died in infancy were often left out of 
pedigrees, being considered to be of no importance. 
Such may be the case with the three mentioned by 
Mr. Sims. Joun Ravctirre. 


Loyat Worcester Votunteers §. x. 317). 
—Votunteer should search the files of Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal. He is very likely to find 
there what he requires. W. H. Quarrett. 


“Louvre ” (8 §, x. 177).—The following is from 
‘Old and New Paris,’ vol. i. pp. 193-4, by H. S. 
Edwards (Cassell & Co.), London, 1893 :— 


“The origin of Zouvre is remote and the etymology of 
the word obscure. In the absence of any more probable 
derivation philologiets have fixed upon that of Lupus, 
or rather in the Latin of the lower empire, Lupara, 
According to this view, the ancient palace of the French 
kings was originally looked upon as a woll’a den, or it 
may be asa hunting-box from which to chase the wolf. 
The word Zouvre is said at one time to have been used 
as the equivalent of a royal palace, or castle, According 
to some, says M. Vitet, the Louvre was founded by 
Childebert ; according to others, by Louis le Gros. It 
appears certain that the ground upon which the palace 
stands was called Louvre before anything was buiit upon 
it. A chart of the year 1215, referred to by Sanval, 
shows that Henri, Archbishop of Rheims, built a chapel 
at Paris, in a place called the Zouvre, Whence the name ? 
it may once more be asked. One facetious historian 
declares that the castle of the Louvre was one of the 
finest edifices that France possessed, and that Philip 
Augustus called it, in the language of the time, Louvre, 
that is to say, /’@uvre, in the sense of chef-d'’euvre. What- 
ever meaning was attached to the word, it is certain that 
when, in 1204, Philip Augustus built or reconstructed 
the Louvre, he gave it the form, the defences, and the 
armament of a fortress. It was the strong point in the 
= of fortifications with which this monarch surrounded 

aris,” 


There are several charming illustrations of dif- 
ferent parts of the Louvre in ‘Old and New Paris.’ 
Heyry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


It may be worth pointing out that Bailey (fourth 
edition, 1728) has “ Louvre (q.d. Vowre [sic], the 
Work, by way of Emphasis), a stately Palace in the 
City of Paris.” James Hooper, 

Norwich. 

[Littré gives the derivation as from Lupara. 


Mrs. Penosscor (8 §. x. 135, 260, 325).—I 
regret that I am unable to throw any light upon 
the subject of the inquiry ; and I do not write for 


the same State, and to a railroad station in Penn- 
sylvania. The early French explorers spelt it in 
various ways, but the English as early as 1606 
had apparently settled down almost uniformly to the 
spelling that has since prevailed. In the account 
which Strachey wrote of the attempt to establish 
the Popham colony in that year, he says: “Capt. 
Gilbert, with twenty-two others, departed in the 
shallop for the river of Penobscot.” Capt. John 
Smith spells it Penobskot. Mr. Ballard, Secretary 
of the Maine Historical Society, says, in the U.S, 
Coast Survey Report for 1868: ‘‘ The meaning is 
easy to be ascertained, from penops, rock, and cot, 
one of the locative terminations, The name ‘ Rock- 
land ’ is a perfect representation of the word.” No 
writer with whom I am acquainted suggests any 
other than an Indian origin of the word, 
Gaston DE Bernevat, 
Philadelphia. 


Penobscot is the name of a river, well known to 
the readers of Whittier, — 
And, wandering from its marshy feet, 
The broad Penobscot comes to meet 
And mingle with his own bright bay. 
* Mogg Megone.’ 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


A Nort Sraa (8 S. x. 336).—Chaucer has the 
word not-heed in his Prologue, 1. 109. It is ex- 
plained in my shilling edition of the Prologue, 
and at greater length (I really cannot copy it all 
out) in the notes to Chaucer's ‘ Works,’ vol. v, 
p. 12. Tomot meant to crop or cut hair closely, 
It has nothing whatever to do with knot, but is from 
a different source, viz., A.-S. hnot, adj., bald, 
shaven, close-cut; for which see Losworth and 
Toller’s ‘ A.-S, Dictionary.’ 

Watter W. Sxkear. 


Wenrster’s ‘ Dictionary’ SuppLement §, 
x. 334).—This very interesting communication 
reminds me that in a former article (I fancy that 
on Wheeler’s ‘ Noted Names’) Mr. Piarr quoted 
a work by Henry Sweet of which I should be glad 
to know the full title. Is it the ‘Primer of 
Phonetics,’ or some other of the numerous writings 
from the same pen? Also, can Mr. Puarr or any 
other correspondent inform me where J can find a 
good working account of the pronunciation of 
modern Persian ? R. C. Wess. 


Barus (8 x. 272, 341).—The writers 
of these interesting notes do not seem to be 
acquainted with the work of Dr. Trumbull, an 
American divine, entitled ‘The Blood Covenant,’ 
published in America, but which can be obtained 


that purpose, but to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary coincidence of names. Penobscot is the 
name of a tribe of Indians and of a river and bay 
in the State of Maine, which was also subsequently 


in London from Mr. George Redway. It is perhaps 
the most comprehensive work on the subject that 
has ever been written. The book, which is based 
on lectures originally delivered at Chicago and 


applied to a county, a township, and a village in 


Philadelphia, not only exbibits an exhaustive 
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amount of learning, but originality so considerable 
that it might startle orthodox theologians. In- 
cluding references tothe earlier articles in ‘N.& Q.,’ 
it treats largely on collateral subjects. The 
chapters not only deal with the heathen origin 
and Biblical adoption, but are quite on a par with 
the modern treatment of mythological subjects by 
such writers as Roscher, Furtwingler, Farnell, 
Frazer, and the late Robertson Smith. 
PavaTINe. 


or Lancaster (8 S, x. 335).—Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage’ only gives the Barons Lan- 
caster (descent deduced from Ivo Tailboys), which 
peerage became extinct in 1334. Camden tells us, 
however, that Henry II. “did first advance 
Edmund Crouchback, his younger son, to the 
Earldom of Lancaster,” his son Henry succeeding 
him: ‘* He dying left one only son Henry, whom 
Edward III. advanced from the title of Earl to 
that of Duke.,.,.. But he dy’d without issue male,” 
‘which would consequently be the date at which 
the earldom became extinct. 

F, L, Mawpestey, 
Delwood Croft. 


_ This isa misprint for Ancaster, The Queen is 
titular Duke (or Duchess) of Lancaster, the title 
and domains having been an appanage of the 
Crown since 1461. Wm. H. Peer. 


If J. T. will erase the first letter LZ he will find 
Ancaster, the title of the nobleman who is selling 
estates in the Vale of Conway, till recently Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby. Having recently been at 
Conway, I saw some of the notices of the sales. 


Horace Monracu. 
123, Pall Mall. 


BuRIAL-PLACES OF ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTER- 
(8 8. x, 335).—Augustinus, Laurentius, 
Mellitus, Justus, Honorius, Deus-dedit, Theo- 
dorus, Brithwald, Tatwyn, Northelm, Jambert, 
were all buried in the Monastery of St. Peter and 
St. Panl, eleven in all. Elsinus, Robert (a Nor- 
man), Baldwin, Edmund, Boniface, and Robert, 
died abroad, and their exact burial-places are not 
known. Stigand was buried at Winchester, 
Reginald at Bath, Richard Weathershead at St. 
Gemma, Simon Langham at Avignon, but his 
corpse was removed to Westminster. This accounts 
for twenty-one. Forty-eight were buried in the 
cathedral, but no monument or inscription exists 
for twenty-six of this number. Cranmer was burnt, 
making up the total of seventy archbishops from 
Augustine to Pole. See Somner’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Canterbury,’ Lond., 1703, fol. pt. ii., by Nicolas 
Battely, pp. 32-4, Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


Tae Errmo.ocy or “ Vane” (8 x. 253). 
—Apropos of Pror. Sxeat’s very pertinent 
remarks, I may be allowed to add that in a ‘ Pic- 
torial Vocabulary’ of the fifteenth century there is 


“ Hic phano, -is, A** phanon.” A note explains : 
“ A standard ; the gonfanon.” Wiilcker’s‘ Wright's 
Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies,’ vol. i. 
col, 755. F. C, Terry. 


Lorp Metcomse (Gro. Buss 
S. x. 336).—Died unmarried 28 July, 1762 ; born 
1691 ; son of an apothecary, in Dorsetshire, named 
Bubb. Took surname Dodington 1720, on suc- 
ceeding to estate of his uncle George Dodington. 
Created Baron of Melcombe Regis 1761. See 
Park’s ‘ Continuation of Walpole’s Lives of Royal 
and Noble Authors,’ 1808, quoted in ‘ British 
Critic,’ vol. xxxii. pp. 325-6. 

Joun E. T. Lovenay. 

Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage ’ states that this noble- 
man died unmarried. Has Mr. Fikret any reason 
for thinking otherwise ? 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Dodington secretly married a Mrs, Beyhan (or 
Behan) in about 1727. He owned to the match 
after an interval of some fifteen years. He out- 
lived her; therefore she died before 1763. She 
was probably buried in or near Hammersmith. 
For these and further particulars see Walpole’s 
letters to Sir Horace Mann, dated 15 November, 
1742, and 22 March, 1744. See also the “‘ Brief 
Account of George Bubb Dodington, Lord Mel- 
combe,” which appears in the appendix to the first 
volume of the ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.’ 

GUALTERULUS. 

“He married in 1725 (such marriage being acknow- 
ledged in 1742) Katharine, Mrs. Beban, who had been 
regarded as his mistress, She was buried 28 December, 
1756, at St. James’, Westminster.”—G. E. C.’s (invalu- 
able) ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. v., 1893, p. 288. 

W. D. Macray. 


See ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xv. p. 168, where it 
is stated that Dodington married a Mrs. Behan, 
who died about the end of 1756. G. F. R. B. 


‘ Betts or Scottanp’ (8* S, x. 276, 321). 
—A version of this song was current in my younger 
days waich contained a verse beginning, 

O where and O where is your Hieland laddie gone! 

He's gone to fight the Muscovite, for the Queen upon 
the throne ; 

in allusion to the Crimean War. I believe, 

indeed, that the song began with this verse, but I 

have not a copy of it by me. Cc. C. B. 


Smerwick x. 317).—Smerwick, like many 
places in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, bas two 
names, one Celtic and one Teutonic. The Irish 
name of Smerwick is Ard-na-caithne, “ the height 
of the arbutus,” while Smerwick, the “ butter 
town” or “butter bay,” is due to the Danish 
settlers. The Icelandic local names Smjir-sund 
(pronounced Smer-sund), Smjor-vato, Smjor-holar, 
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compare with the Irish Smerwick, while St. Mary 
Wick would be a later English appellation. 
Isaac TaYtor. 


I believe this is only the name of a harbour, 
and the village in which the massacre related by 
Mr. Warp took place is known as Dunurlin. 
Possibly under this name it will be found in 
Spenser’s ‘ Present State.’ 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Pavt’s Cuurcuyarp (8 §. x, 8, 77, 105, 
222).—I believe I am correct in saying that Pepys 
(1659-69) always wrote ‘‘ Paul's,” Evelyn (1641- 
1705-6) sometimes “ Paul’s,” more often ‘St. 
Paul's.” This perhaps marks the period of change 
in the custom, 

Francis Prerrepont BARNARD. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere, 

“Truly I think not Turk or Tartar, or any other 
Creature, except the Devil himself, would have used 
Paul's in that manner: You know that once a Stable 
was made a Temple, but now a Temple is become a 
Stable among us. ‘Proh superi! quantum mortalia 

ctora Czecz Noctis habent,’ ’’—Jas. Howell's ‘ Familiar 

tters,’ bk. iv. xxxv. 

Joun Hess. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


“Low Church” people, like avowed Noncon- 
formists, treat the Apostles with familiarity, and 
drop the “St.”; and [I was surprised a few days 
since to find the following passage in a little Roman 
Catholic catechism by Bishop Challoner :— 

“Thus we read of the Samaritans converted by Philip. 
onsene Thus we find Paul baptized by Ananias......Cornelius 
and his friends by order of St. Peter......Lydia and ber 
household by St. Paul,” 

The ‘*St.” seems to be used or omitted un- 
designedly. Sr. SwitHiy. 


Suppivisions of THe Troy Grain x. 
255, 278, 305, 338).—A book entitled ‘ Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, Ancient and Modern, of 
all Nations,’ by J. Millan, 1749, gives a table of 
the “‘ Weights of Silver Coins, 43 Eliz., 1601,” in 
which the weights of the 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., 6d., 2d., 
ld., and 4d. are given as in the table in the Act 
ot the Loug Parliament, 1649. If the book is 
correct, this carries back the use of these weights 
half a century. Cc. M. P. 


Discrepancy 1n TiTLE-paces (8 x. 193). 
—Your correspondent Mr. Watrorp bas evi- 
dently overlooked the manner in which the original 
parts of Bishop Nicholson's work were published. 
Internal evidence shows that the English and 
Scottish parts were first published when he was 
Archdeacon of Carlisle. In the third editivn, 
under discussion, the second edition of the 
‘English Historical Library’ is reprinted without 
the original title-page or date; it is dedicated to 


the Right Hon. Charles, Lord Halifax, and signed 
**W. Carliol.” The ‘Scottish Historical Library’ 
reprint is from the first edition; has the original 
title-page (but not the date), by W. Nicolson, Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle; is dedicated to ‘‘the Most 
Revd. Father in God, Thomas, Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Primate and Metropolitan of all 
England, &c.”; and signed “ Will. Nicholson” 
(with an h). The ‘Irish Historical Library’ is by 
William, Lord Bishop of Derry ; the short dedi- 
cation commences thus :— 

‘*To the Right Honourable William Conolly, Esgq., 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 

‘*Sin,—Allow me to make this open and grateful 
Acknowledgement of the many favours wherewith you 
have been pleased to oblige and honor me; ever since 
His Majesty’s most Gracious Translation of me from the 
See of Carlisle to that of Derry; where I now happily 
and comfortably reside.” 

He refers to his work in conclusion thus: ‘‘ This 
poor treatise is probably the last wherewith I shall 
trouble the world,” and signs his dedication Wil- 
liam Derry, Dublin, Novr. 30th, 1723. The title- 
page of the 1736 (third) edition is a hash of the 
original one for England. It runs thus :— 

“The English, Scotch, and Irieh Historical Libraries, 
giving a short view and character of most of our 
Historians, either in print or manuscript, with an account 
of our records, law booke, coins, and other matters 
serviceable to the Undertakers of a General History of 
England, The third Edition, corrected and augmented 
by W. Nicolson, late Bishop of Carlisle, &c, Printed for 
G. Strahan, at the Golden Ball in Cornhill; W. Mearsat 
the Lamb in Ludgate-Hill; T. Woodward at the Half 
Moon between the Two Temple Gates in Fleet Street ; 
F. Clay at the Bible, and D. Browne at the Black Swan , 
without Temple-Bar ; C. Davis in Pater-noster Row ; and 
T. Osborne in Grays-inn, MDCCXXXVI.” 

Bishop Nicholson, who was a hard - working 
pioneer in the field of research, may have been 
raised to Cashel between 1723 and 1728, but was 
evidently at one time Bishop of Derry. 

C. N. McIntyre Norra. 


M.P.s 1x ‘Dictionary or Nationat 
crapny’ (8 x. 46).—Mr, Pink gives the date 
of death of Sir Carbery Pryse, M.P. for co. Car- 
digan, as November, 1694. It should be May, 
1694. Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


Decapents Sympouistes (8 x. 294, 
340).—I am at a loss to understand how D., in 
disregard of the opinions of the editors of ‘N. & Q.’ 
and ‘O, E. D.,’ with whom he does not even con- 
descend to argue, should, by an obiter dictum, 
exclude the word Decadent from the English 
language. Décadent is, “of course,” French, but 
Decadent is English. It has been familiar in con- 
versation (with accent on first syllable) and in 
literature, serious and facetious, for some years. 
Dr. Brewer might have found in the ‘O. E. D.’ 
that Decadent is “said of a French school which 
affects to belong to an age of decadence in litera- 
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ture or art,” without allowing that such a school 
has such a status as to justify the question in the 
examination paper. At Oxford a question about 
the Decade would have been more fair. 
KILLIGREW. 
[D. would doubtless reply that a foreign word may be 
familiar without being English.] 


“ Artes” (8 §, x, 233).—What is the mean- 
ing of this word when used as a field-name? In 
my native parish in Nottinghamshire there are two 
fields, lying side by side, each of which is £0 called, 
one being “ Hardy’s Arles,” and the other “ Bell’s 
Arles,” Cc. C. B. 


A field which forms part of the manor of Llandaff 
bears this name, which had long been a puzzle to 
me, as I vainly attempted to account for it as a 
combination of the Welsh words ar, upon, and Iles, 
advantage, profit, Mr. Biack’s communication 
supplies a reasonable explanation for this field- 
name, which was perhaps the land assigned to 
certain tenants of the manor as a recompense for 
their work upon the lord’s demesne. 

Joun Hosson Matraews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Mr. Surtees, the author of ‘ Jorrocks’s Hunt; or, 
Handley Cross,’ uses this word. See ‘ Handley 
Cross,’ p. 152, edited October, 1854, where Jorrocks 
engages Pigg as huntsman :— 

‘““* Well, then,’ replied Pigg, ‘ye mun have it your 
own way. See, gi’ us my arles,’ 

“* Your wot!’ inquired Mr, Jorrocks.” 

Pigg. “My uarles! We always gets arles in wor 
country.” 

Mr. Jorrocks, ‘* Wot, all your wittles at once?” 

Pigg. ‘No, man—Sir, ar mean—summat to bind 
bargain like.” 

Mr. Jorrocks. “I twig! see, here’s a ehillin’ for 
you,” &e. 

Wm. Granam F, Picorr. 


Tae Brains Porrrarr or Mary, Queen oF 
Scors (8 8. x. 48, 160).—This portrait was 
exhibited in the Bishop’s Castle Collection in the 
Glasgow Exhibition, 1888, catalogue No. 217, and 
is fully described, with an admirable reproduction, 
in the noble volume published as a permanent 
record of the collection, under the title, ‘ Scottish 
National Memorials,’ Glasgow, 1890. See pp. 78, 
79, and plate ix. Witttam Georce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Preston or Craromittar (8 x. 216, 303, 
345).—I am aware of the notices of this family ia 
Douglas’s ‘ Baronage,’ Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ &c., but 
I can find no mention of a Sir George Preston of 
Craigmillar who had a daughter Margery married 
to John Eyre. Was Sir George an illegitimate 
son of Lord Dingwall? In no other way can I see 
that his daughter could have been niece of the 
Duchess of Ormond, who was the only child and 
heiress of Richard Preston, Lord Dingwall, and 


inherited his title, which would not have been the 
case had she had a legitimate brother. 
Roviexy. 


I have to express my regret that I was not 
aware that Ruvicny was part of the title of the 
Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval. It may be 
remarked, however, that I merely quoted the 
signature as it appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ and without 
any supposition whatever. 

Hewyry Geratv Hors. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


“Sampce” (8 ix. 444, 497; x. 240).— 
Atconquin inquires, ‘* What is there so excruciat- 
ingly funny about using to sample in the sense 
quoted by Mr. Betpen?” No suggestion of the 
kind having been made, I am afraid his query 
will remain unanswered. The greater part of his 
note is devoted to a consideration of the practice 
of sending samples, concerning which it would be 
impossible, I should think, to say anything new, 
and it is not to ALconguin's discredit that he 
has certainly failed to do so. He, however, 
thinks it worth while to give an illustration of 
this practice which he somewhat oddly describes 
as “my previous gratuitous example...... being a 
tiny golden bottle, containing pills from a Detroit 
druggist,” and which he considers unique. If 
your correspondent lived at an address which 
happened to appear in a medical directory he 
would know that samples of drugs from American 
chemists are as plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn, and quite as unwholesome, ALGoNQuIN 
is at pains to state that the practice is defined in 
most dictionaries. Of course. But his authority 
for what I ventured to describe as the misuse of 
the word in the sense I quoted is—his postman ! 
My tailor writes to me that “ Lovat mixtures are 
a great run this season,” but I do not quote him 
in ‘N. & Q.’ with the idea that I am establishing 
the correctness of the expression. Nor do I 
believe to sample householders can be justified 
(postmen notwithstanding). I do not intend to 
follow ALGonquin’s example and adorn my note 
with a moral, but perhaps I may be permitted to 
remark that though there can be nothing “ unique ” 
in receiving pills by sample post, it may be a 
little disturbing to swallow them. 

Ep. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


Frac or Encuisu Reoiment (8 x. 255). 
—It may be interesting to note that in St. 
Multose Church, Kinsale, co. Cork, there are 
two colours of the 71st Light Infantry regiment 
over the handsome cenotaph to Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Reynell, Bart., K.C.B., &c., who, 
among other services with this corps, had com- 
manded it at Waterloo, and presented it with 
the medals for that battle. He was the son of 
Lieut. Thos. Reynell, who was killed by a round 
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shot at Saratoga in 1777, with Burgoyne’s expe- 
dition from Canada, in which he was accom- 
panied by his wife, who with her children was 
taken prisoner by the Americans. This lady died 
in 1825, aged seventy-four. To her memory 
her son Sir Thomas erected a monument in this 
church. On it are also the names of Sarah Rey- 
nell, wife of Joseph Bullen, Esq., of Kinsale, and 
other members of the Reynell family. The general 
died in 1848, The 1st Battalion of the regiment 
was in Cork about this time. On 19 October, 
1852, the commanding officer was reminded by 
the Major-General that the new colours which had 
been received should have been put into use. 
Those at this date last in use, I take it, are the 
pair over the general’s memorial. The union of 
his sister with a Kinsale family, the monument to 
his mother, and the station of the Ist Battalion, 
united in placing these colours over the cenotaph 
of one who had been intimately connected with 
some of the most brilliant services of this dis- 
tinguished corps. At the distance from which I 
write, and with the material at my command, I 
cannot do more than surmise that these might have 
been the colours of 1817. Some one who can read 
the language of colours in the regimental records 
must certify. The officials of the church have also 
fallen into the error in print of crediting these with 
being the Waterloo colours of the regiment. The 
regiment was well known to, and very popular 
with, us in Canada in the last generation. 
Davin Ross McCorp, Q.C. 


Montreal. 


The 71st took part in the unfortunate expedi- 
tion under General Whitelock, which, in 1806, 
attempted to seize Buenos Ayres. It was owing 
to no lack of bravery on the part of our soldiers 
that their efforts were not crowned with success, 
but no amount of courage could compensate for 
the incapacity of the officer in command. Our 
army had to capitulate to the Spaniards, and re- 
mained in their power until peace was concluded. 
When the 71st returned home they were stationed 
at Cork, where new colours were presented to 
them by General Floyd. 

Henry Gerarp Hore. 

Clapham, S.W. 


InveNTION OF THE GUILLOTINE 8. x. 195, 
298).—The earliest date given by your corre- 
spondents is 1539, and it is only on the question 
of the date that I have a word to say which may 
interest them. 

I have a MS. Neapolitan diary full of drawings 
of processions, battles, ships, and architectural 
designs, all of considerable interest. The last date 
is 1494. Among the drawings are two represent- 
ing the “ mannaia ” (a veritable guillotine), dated 
respectively 1486 and 1487. In both the knife is 
straight edged ; in one the engine is at rest, but in 


the other a culprit is kneeling in position, and 
the executioner stands by with uplifted knife, 
about to cut the string which holds up the “ val- 
lende By!,” the bill or axe which is to sever the 
head from the body. ALDENHAM. 


There is an earlier illustration of this (or a 
similar instrument) than any yet mentioned in the 
fresco by Albert Diirer covering one side of the 
large Saal of the Rathbaus at Nuremberg. This 
is stated to have been painted in 1522. 

In the interesting Germanisches Museum in 
the same city is a real guillotine, described in the 
catalogue as dating from the end of the eighteenth 
century, the period of the French occupation, The 
blade of the axe or knife is, I think, slanting, and 
not curved. W. J, 


Watiwortna Famiry (8 §. x. 297).—An 
account of Nathan Walworth (or Wallworth), 
steward to the third and fourth Earls of Pem- 
broke, together with his portrait and notices of 
many members of the family of Walworth, of 
Ringley, co. Lancaster, will be found in * The 
Correspondence of Nathan Walworth and Peter 
Seddon of Outwood,’ edited by J. 8. Fletcher, 
1880 (Chetham Society Publications, vol. cix.). 
Nathan Walworth used the same crest as Sir 
William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London. 

Rica. C, Caristis. 


Oak Bovucus (8 x. 75).—Alluding to my 
query at the above reference, and that you 
give in answer, viz., 7" S. xii. 289, 374, 417, 
454, 1 find that all these occasions refer to oak 
leaves being used in memory of King Charles L., 
and on 29 May. The occasion I referred to was 
on 1 Angust, 1799, and for a review by King 
George III. Two possible solutions have been 
suggested to me, but whether either is correct I 
cannot at present definitely ascertain. One is that 
it was in memory of the opposition of the men 
of Kent to William the Conqueror, when they 
concealed their strength by oak boughs and claimed 
their ancient privileges. 

The other is that the leaves were worn in 
honour of the battles of Minden and the Nile, 
which took place on that day, and in honour of 
which the contemporary newspapers say three 
cheers were given on this occasion. I believe I 
have seen that George III. forbade the use of oak 
leaves on 29 May. E. 8. 


Wieur Famity (8 x. 316).—The Wights 
and Woolleys seem to have been closely connected 
with each other. I have an old Woolley family 
Bible, in which it is recorded that ‘* brother 
Wight Woolley” and “sister Wight Woolley ”’ 
acted as godfather and godmother to two Woolley 
children in 1697 and 1694 respectively. Katherine, 
probably the sister of the above Wight Woolleys, 
married Robert Bristow in 1684, and her grand- 
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daughter Caroline Bristow married my great- 
grandfather William Henry Lyttelton. Hence my 
ownership of the Bible, in which I find this note in 
my father’s hand writing : “The Wightsand Woolleys 
seem to have been connected with Pepys. See 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 11 November, 1666. See paper 
communicated by Lord Braybrooke (Number 22).” 
I havenever seen this paper,and both I and nodoubt 
your correspondent Mr. Wicut Lampe would be 
glad to know where it can be referred to. 
Copuay. 


Jouannes Corrers (8 §, x, 315).—The name 
of this maker of musical instruments is also written 
Keeuppers ; he worked at the Hague from about 
1760 to about 1783. One of the best French 
authorities, Vidal, pronounces him an expert 
maker, who made instruments of a good model, 
with a yellow varnish, thick, and of an unattrac- 
tive colour, In the Musée Instrumental of the 
Conservatoire in Brussels are two instruments by 
Cuypers: (1) a cither, marked 1782; this is an 
eight-stringed instrument from the Fétis collec- 
tion; (2) a chiterna, from the Tolbecque col- 
lection, a ten-stringed instrument marked 1764. 

W. H. Quarrett. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Survivors or tae Queen's First House or 
Commons (8 §S. x. 294, 326).—Neither Mr, 
Hurst nor Capt. Archdall is now living. The 
former died in 1857, the latter 23 December, 1895. 
Daring his later years the latter wrote his name 
Archdale, as did his brother and successor in the 
representation. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me when the change was made? To Mr. Rossins’s 
list of survivors of the 1837 Parliament the follow- 
ing, I think, should be added: Col. Pinney (Lyme 
Regis), Col. Chester Master (Cirencester), the 
Earl of Tankerville (North Northumberland), F, J. 
Howard (Youghal), the Earl of Mansfield (Perth- 
shire), and W. Blount (elected for Totnes in 1840). 
The following, I believe, are dead, but I have no 
note of their dates of death, and should be obliged 
if Me. Ropstys or any other reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could supply them : J. Stewart (Honiton), C. Rippon 
(Gateshead), H. Broadwood (Bridgwater), J. Gib- 
son (Belfast), J. Ellis (Newry), H. Bridgeman 
(Ennis), T. Matheson (Ross-shire), D. Greig 
(elected for Perth 1839), 

Arrep B, Beaven, M.A. 


Preston. 


It is rather bold in me to suggest that a man 
does not know his own visitors, but Lorp SuEr- 
BORNE will, I hope, pardon me for referring him to 
Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry’ for 1894, where he will 
find that R. H. Hurst, many years M.P. for 
Horsham, died in 1857, when he was succeeded by 
his only son, of the same name with himself. As 
this latter gentleman was also M.P. for Horsham 
from 1865 to 1874, it was easy to confuse the two. 


Apparently Capt. Mervyn Archdall, who entered 
Parliament in 1834 as M.P. for Fermanagh, is still 
alive, as he figures in the latest edition of Burke. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


From a paragraph in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, 10 October, there would seem to be 
some doubt about the survival of John Temple 
Leader. The writer, after quoting the list from 
*N. & Q and giving some particulars of Mr. 
Leader’s connexion with the preparation of the 
People’s Charter, adds: “Since the above was 
written, I have been informed of a rumour that 
Mr. Leader died very lately in Italy, whither he 
retired some years ago.” W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. R. H. Hurst, M.P. for Horsham in 1837, 
died some years ago. His son, also Mr. R. H. 
Hurst, has been since 1862 the much respected 
recorder of this borough. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Commemorative Pres (8 §, x. 93, 146).— 
Perhaps a better title would have been ‘The 
Denby Dale Pies,’ under which heading the sub- 
ject is alluded to in the weekly supplement of the 
Leeds Mercury, “Local Notes and ()ueries,” 
Nos. 918 and 919. In No, 919 four verses of a 
contemporary rigmarole song on the ‘ Great Meat 
Pie’ are given. F. OC. Brreseck Terry. 


Jacosite Sone (8 S, x. 95, 205, 240).— 
There is a version of ‘The Blackbird’ in Hogg’s 
‘ Jacobite Relics,’ Second Series, p. 68, consisting 
of three stanzas only, which are similar (with a 
difference) to the first three stanzas of the version 
printed at p. 205 of the present volume of 
*N. & Q.’ Hogg also gives the air of the song; 
but whether this is identical with the Irish tune 
mentioned by Mr. ALrrep Mo ony | cannot say. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

In ‘ Jacobite Songs and Ballads’ (“ Canterbury 
Poets”) there is a version of this song in three 
verses, p. 129. The authorship is not given, but 
there is this note :— 

**In this song the allusions are expressed with rather 
more caution than usual in Jacobite songs. Probably 
thie was with a view to save the poor ballad singers from 
castigation by the Whig authorities.” 

W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 


** RULED BY THE moon” (8S, x. 234),—This 
would not refer to lunacy, according to astrological 
teaching, but to the influence of the moon, if 
strong in a person’s nativity, inclining them to be 
inconstant, fond of change and travel, unsteady, 
and “ constantly shifting their habitation.” 

B. Frorence Scarverr. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o., 


Shakspere’s Holinshed. By W. G. Boswell-Stone. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.) 
Iy this goodly quarto volume of over five hundred pages 
we have one of the most important contributions to 
Shakspearian study and criticism that bas for many 
years seen the light. The task undertaken by Mr. 
oswell-Stone is to illustrate from the chronicles of 
Raphael, or Ralph, Holinshed, and to some extent from 
other writers, the plays of Shakspeare and his assistants 
or predecessors dealing with our national history. In 
this effort the chronicler is subordinated to the poet. 
In taking a solitary instance, we choose ‘Cymbeline,’ 
concerning which, in consequence of the Lyceum revival, 
general interest may be supposed to be at present most 
stirred. Mr. Boswell-Stone shows that all the historical, 
or pseudo-historical, matter which appears in Shak- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘Cymbeline ’ is found in Holinshed, 
A few opening sentences tell us what is known concern- 
ing Cunobelinus, the King of the Britons, whose capital 
was Camulodunum (Colchester), He then supplies from 
the first volume of Holinshed the “ untrustworthy account 
of Cymbeline, mixed with genuine information touching 
the circumstances of the Empire and Britain during the 
reign of Augustus.” Marginal references draw atten- 
tion to such matters as the two sons of Cymbeline, 
Guiderius and Arviragus; the knighting of Cymbeline in 
Rome by Augustus, as told by Fabian on the authority of 
Guido de Colonn: ; the refusal, according to Tacitue, of 
the Britons to pay tribute; and other matters, Other 
passages, it is shown, record an embassy from Rome to 
Cymbeline, which may have suggested the warlike 
mission of Caius Lucius; the rebellion of Guiderius 
against the Romana, &c. For the prowess of Belariur, 
with his adopted children Guiderius and Arvirague, and 
the consequent transference of the victory from the 
invaders to the defenders, is cited the well-known 
parallel in which a Scottish husbandman named Hay, 
with the aid of his two sons, defeated the Danes at the 
battle of Loncart, This also is drawn from Holinshed, 
though from the second volume, dealing with the history 
of Scotland. The whole winds up with a list of personal 
names which Shakspeare may have picked up from 
Holinshed. These include Cadwall, Cloten, Imogen, 
Lucius, and Posthumus. In the case of some playe— 
e.g. ‘Macbeth ’—the amount of indebtedness to Hollins- 
hed is greater, and the information conveyed is propor- 
tionately more interesting. There are few general 
readers of Shakespeare who know to what extent the 
dramatist is indebted to the chronicler for the super- 
natural effects in ‘Macbeth,’ Even in Holinshed the 
* *three women in strange and wild apparell, resembling 
creatures of an older world,” are impressive, and their 
romises are identical with those in the play. This 
work, the full merit of which will only be felt after long 
and exhaustive study, could only have been compiled by 
one whose mind is saturated with both Sbakspeare and 
Holinshed. It represents a labour of years, and forms 
an indispensable portion of every Shakspearian collection, 
Mr. Boswell-Stone has been cheered during his labours 
by the assistance of such eminent Shakspearian scholars 
as the late Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
and Mr. P. A. Daniel, and also makes acknowledgments 
to Mr. James Gairdner, Mr. Halliday Sparling, and 
others. His book bas our warmest commendations, and 
as a work of Shakspearian reference takes up at once a 
place in the foremost rank. 


My Long Life: an Autobiographic Sketch, By Mary 


Cowden Clarke. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In the opening pages of this pleasantly written record 
of a long and honourable life we are transported into a 
delightful realm of literature, and associate agreeably 
and intimately with Keats, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, and 
other worthies. The later record is less intimate and 
less interesting, but the entire volume is very agreeable 
and readable. Some admirably executed portraits add 
to its attraction. 


Photograms of '96. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

Tue pictorial and literary record of the best photo- 
graphic work of the year, compiled by the editors and 
staff of the Photogram, gives a very encouraging idea of 
the progress of photographic art. Many of the designs 
have all the eottness of touch of the best engravings, 
and very many of them are genuine works of art, Com- 
position is the respect in which advance is still needed ; 
but in that respect, even, great progress is shown. ‘The 
volume constitutes a very pleasant and valuable posees- 
sion, 


Tne Fortnightly contains an agreeable, inasmuch as 
uncommon, proportion of articles, literary, artistic 
acientific—or, at least, non-controversial. First among 
them we are disposed to place the ‘Sir George Tressady ” 
and the Political Novel’ of Mr. H. D, Traill. While 
giving full credit to Mrs, Ward for the brilliancy and 
power displayed in her work, Mr. Traill holds that the 
tale has failed to attain that rank as a political novel 
to which the genius of the author might have raised it. 
‘William Morris,’ by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, is described as 
“a eulogy,” and such indeed it is. The personal revela- 
tions contained in it commend themselves more to us 
than do the criticisms on the poetry, and, much as we 
admire some of Morris's work, we dare not, with what- 
ever limitations the assertion is fenced round, say that 
in his death “England has lost ber man of greatest 
genius.” Mies Virginia M. Crawford's essay on ‘ Emile 
Verbaeren: the Belgian Poet’ is accompanied by a 
translation, by Miss Alma Strettell, of Verhaeren's 
‘Grave-digger. Our modern poets will have nothing 
but gloom, gloom, gloom, and the Belgian poets seem 
no exceptions to the rule. Mr. R. Warwick Bond 
deals with ‘“Cymbeline” at the Lyceum.’ The judg- 
ment is in the main favourable, and there is little real 
difference between the rapidly uttered approval of the 
special reporters on the performance and these more 
leisurely formed and recorded opinions. The paper by 
Mr. Francis Galton on ‘Intelligible Signals between 
Neighbouring Stars’ has attracted much attention, We 
have not studied the system, and must leave experts to 
pronounce on its value. A wonderful vista is, not for the 
first time, opened out before us.—According to the 

Vineteenth Century, the Japanese, who are copying 
Western customs in many respects, are doing so in regard 
to trade. It is difficult to read without regret the 
article by the editor of the “ Kobe Chronicle, Japan,” 
‘Commercial [Im]}morality’ in that country. In 
* Noticeable Books’ Mr. Swinburne pays a warm tribute 
to William Morris & propos to his‘ Well at the World's 
End,’ and Ouida compliments Mr. Auberon Herbert 
in regard of bis ‘ Windfall and Waterdrift,’ Mr. 
Herbert’s palette, she holds, is set with few colours 
and his songs “‘are as na/f[s] a8 a child’s prayer at its 
mother’s knee at eventide.” Sir Wemyss Reid takes 
some exception to things in the ‘Charlotte Bronte and 
her Circle’ of Mr, Clement K. Shorter, but gives the 
book, as a whole, a warm reception. Prof. Mahaffy's 
views in ‘The Modern Babel’ are worthy of attention 
but not wholly convincing. Mr. 8. P. Cockerell deals 
appreciatively with ‘Lord Leighton’s Drawings.’ Most 
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of the other contents of the review are controversial or 
political.—Mr. Charles Whibley'’s ‘ Theogenes and Stel- 
liana,’ in the Vew Review, is concerned with the famous 
memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby and with his courtship of 
the so-called Lady Venetia Stanley, In defence of these 
whimsical memoirs and their brave and mendacious 
author Mr. Whibley displays remarkable ingenuity, He 
shows complete knowledge of his subject, and his paper 
is above the ordinary level of similar contributions. 
* Anti-Cyclone,’ by Sir Herbert Stephen, is one of the most 
sensible of recent utterances with regard to wheels and 
wheeling. Under the title of ‘ Border Fish Poachers’ 
Mr. P. Anderson Grabam describes some picturesque 
aspects of Scottish life. Mr. E, E. Williams, the 
author of ‘ Made in Germany,’ answers his hostile critics. 
*In Ireland,’ by Mr, Arthur Symons, is in verse— 
The frontispiece to the Pali Mall consists of a reproduc- 
tion of Rembrandt's fine picture of himeelf. * Stoneleigh 
and its Memories,’ by the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh, 
gives an excellent account of this interesting seat, and is 
accompanied by some brilliant illustrations. A full 
account follows, by an American naval officer, of the 
*United States Naval Academy,’ the nursery of the 
American fleet. Naval lieutenants, it will be eeen, are 
ne costly an article of manufacture in America as in 
England, Mr, James Mew writes on ‘ Devil Worship,’ 
end Sir Edmund Du Cane on ‘ Italian Prisons,’ Sir Hugh 
Gough's ‘Uld Memories’ lose nothing of their keen 
interest. The general contents, literary and pictorial, 
are of high quality.—The Century gives a very animated 
account of * Election Day in New York.’ The pictures 
are specially natural and life-like. General Horace 
Porter begins a series of war articles, entitled ‘ Campuign- 
ing with Grant,’ It is ushered in by some merited 
editorial eulogies. Following this comes a second article 
on the war, by the son of a Confederate officer, declaring 
*Why the Confederacy Failed.’ Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, the founder of the Olympic Games of 1896, gives 
a full account of them. This is brilliantly illustrated. 
*An Object-Lesson in Municipal Government’ gives a 
descripuon of the “redemption” of Birmingbam under 
the direction of Mr. Chamberlain, It will be read with 
much interest by Englishmen. ‘ The Chinese of New 
York’ ie also a striking and well-illustrated communica- 
tion.—Scribner’s opens with a spirited account, by Capt. 
C. J. Meiliss, of the Bombay Infautry, of ‘ Panther Shoot- 
ing in Central India,’ well illustrated by Mr. Evert van 
Muyden, “ Cavendish,” writing on * What America bas 
dove for Whist,’ deals principally with what are known 
as American leads, A very satistactory paper follows on 
* The Renaissance of Lithography.’ * Over the Chilkoot 
Pass to the Yukon’ is a good description of travel, The 
illustrations include ‘ The Secret,’ by Arild Rosenkrantz ; 
* Pastoral Music’ and ‘ Sacred Music,’ vecorative panels; 
and ‘ Blizabethan Songe,’ No. III, by J. R. Weguelin. 
— ‘With Burgoyne at Saratoga,” which appears in 
Macmillan's, 1 the best of a series of clever papers. 
*The Man from Stalybridge’ is a needlessly gloomy 
piece of work, the principal character in which is 
suggested, apparently, by a well-known drama. ‘The 
Story of Seiborne Priory’ and *A South Sea Trader’ 
are both to be commended.—Mr, Francis H, Hardy 
gives, in the CornAil, under the title ‘Seaside Lite 
m America,’ a graphic picture of pursuits and 
pleasures on the Jersey seaboard, ‘Famous Trials’ 
deals with some freedom with a cause célébre some 
of the parties to which are still alive. Mr. Kegan 
Paul treads also on dangerous ground in treating of 
‘Freemasonry and the Roman Church,’ It is not so 
very long since, we believe, there were Koman Catholic 
lodges, * Pages from a Private Diary’ retains its interest. 
—‘ The English Occupation of Sicily,’ which appears in 


Temple Bar, is an exceptionally brilliant and interesting 
historical sketch. ‘ Kingsley d’ gives an excellent 
account of North Devon and its worthies, ‘The Com- 
mons at Work,’ by Mr. Michael MacDonagh, describea 

roceedings in the House of Commone. ‘ Hungary's 

atriot Poet’ deals with Petifi. A full account of the 
labours of Louis Pasteur repays attention.—Mr. H. M. 
Doughty supplies, in the Gentleman's, many particulars 
concerning the ‘Three Abbeys of Leystone.’ ‘* Horace in 
English’ deals with the transiations of that untrans- 
latable poet, and gives too little credit to Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who has done better than most others, Mr. 
Bruce-Boswell’s paper on ‘ Diabolical Folk-Lore’ will 
interest many of our readers, to whom may also be 
commended ‘The Origin of Fire.’—In the English 
Illustrated Nelson is to the fore. The description of Nel- 
son in his youth is by Mr. Clark Ru-sell. Following the 
English hero comes Dr, Nansen, who is depicted “ At 
Home” by both pen and pencil. Ilustrations are aleo 
furnished of ‘The Turkish Embassy in London,’ with 
photographs of the diplomatic staff. ‘Some Famous Fires’ 
ia well illustrated.—Mr. Lang, in ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship,’ in Longman’s, is still occupied with matter con- 
cerning “ spooks,” ‘Another Arcady’ depicts a epot in 
the Black Mountains, which separate Herefordshire and 
Brecknockshire. ‘ Bandi Miklos’ is an admirable trans- 
lation from the Hungarian.—An article on ‘ Anagrams,’ 
in Belgravia, revives memories of many anagrams of 
*N, & Q.’—Chapman’s boasts once more a varied selec- 
tion of fiction. 


Gazetleer, Part XXXVIII, Meigh Hill to 
Mobberley, has a good account of Melrose, the Menai 
Straits, Melton Mowbray, Minehead, and Mitchelstown, 
&e., with the customary views of spots of interest.—The 
first part of an enlarged series of the Quiver appears 
with this month. It contains *Sunday with Queen 
Victoria,’ articles by the Archbishop of Armagh, Dr. 
Parker, and others, and is accompanied by a handsome 
reproduction of Ary Scheffer’s ‘ Christ and St, John,’ 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Nata The Convivial Songster,’ 1782").—A copy 
in good condition bas been sold for four shillings. 

W. J. B. (“Baron Bunbury”).—Neither Lodge nor 
Burke gives a Baron Bunbury. There are two baronets 
of that name. 

CorricknpA.—P, 354, col. 2, 1. 27 from bottom, for 
“ Thumuthis” read Thermuthis ; p, 364, col. 2, |. 28, for 
“ Moscow” read Moscon; 1. 30, for “‘ Christina” read 
Christiana ; |. 35, for “ besides two” read tio other, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ‘ 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


\ R. GERALD MARS HALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms 
Will Abstracts, which are the backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates 
Advice free. 
Care of Greenberg & Co. 60, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


STON > 
| OOK-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
in Rest Style on Wood, Copper, or Steel. Specimens sent on 
application. One Shilling e ach Set, viz. : (1) Modern Heraldic ; (2) Meds 
wval; (3) Non-Heraldic. — THOMAS MOKING, S2, High Hoivorn, 
London, W.C. Established 179 
A LEAF ET on PLATES free. 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
25, CRANBOURN- STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
nauneten upon all Matters connected with 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Pablic Archives. 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Ou or Water Colours, 
Genes logical Charts Engrossed and Illuminated, 
Heraldic Eugraving—Book-Piates, Seais, Dies, & 
nice adit for, but deducted from cost of order 


os TAG E STA M PS. sail Forty- four Page 
Pamphiet, containing interesting descriptive NOTES on a COU 
LECTION of about 700 different STAMPs of ali Mat gg PRIES, will be 
sent post free for 7Td.—ALFRED SMITH & SON, 37, Bssex-street, 
Strand, 


A° TOGRAPH LETTERS and ENGRAVED 

BKITISH PORTRAITS (including many fine Mezzos). Cata- 
logue just msuea. Aiso Catalogues of Rare Books, Firsc Koitions, and 
lilustrated Books tree on application to MAGGS KKOTHERS, Book 
aod Print Seilers, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS am pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinder extant, Flease 

state wants to KAKEK’'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanged. 


ror SALE at HALF Cost, SEVEN’ TY-SIX 

CONSECUTIVE VOLUMES of NOTES and QUERIES,’ from 
JULY, 1859, to date; all equal to new; forty-six well bound. Also 
Six Volumes of First Series.—Address WHITEHEAD, Gronant Church 
road, Moseley, birmingham. 


Boks (Second- hand, Miscellaneous), —A CATA. 
LUGUE of 2.500 Items free on receipt of Two Stamps —C. HER- 
BERT, 333, Gosweil-road, London, E.C.—Livraries Purchased. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

29, West 2%rd-street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD-STREET, 

LONDON, "W.c., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 

London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 

own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 


BOOKS. 
Catalogues on application. 


Ss" C.K.P.H. AST PAS T: EST LC.K.S 
ESTABLISHED 1451. 
IR K BEC B A N K, 
Chancery-!ane, Lon 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PEK CENT allowed DEPOSITS, 
yabie on demand. 
"WO PERK CENT. on CURRENT a. on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES | and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Kank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthiv on each completed 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH 


RIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MO 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACS. with fail iculars, 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


T H AT HE N U 
This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

ARCHBISHOP MAGEE 

LANCASHIRE DIALECT STORIES 

NIETZSCHE as a PHILOSOPHER 

RUSSIA and the VATICAN 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE and her CIRCLE, 

NEW NOVELS~—Sentimental Tommy; In the Wilderness Sin for a 
Season; An Uncrowned King 

LATIN LITERATURE 

The LIBRARIES of FICTION 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NOTES from OXFORD—The *‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO 
GRAPHY '—*‘ EDUCATION, SECONDARY and TECHNICAL’— 
The BRONTE FAMILY 


ALso=— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE — Animals at Work and Play; Library Table; Societies 
Meetings , Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Anatomy for Art Students; Library Table, Gossip. 
MUsIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
Published by —_ C. PRANCIS Bream's- buildings, 
hancery-lane, 


Second Edition, price 4d. 


BB LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
y W. T. LYNN, B.A. FRAS 
Conveys a great of information without being i 
or technical.’’—Aentish Mercury. 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Now ready, an 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 


] EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most “Lunar umstances connected with the Observation 
of Sular and Luoar ipses, both in Anci a M 

London: E sendin 26and 27, Cock#pur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


(ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. 
BA. PLAS. 

* Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brougat up 
to cate.””"—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


| EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting the History of © ta 
By W. LYNN, yo ometary Astronomy, 
** Well adapted ‘to ace their purpose." 
Dr. B. A. Gouin, Editor of the Journal. 
EDWARD STANFORD. 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PKEss, |.1d., 50, Leadephall-street, 
London, 
‘lontains hairless paper, over which the nm eli 
freedom. Sixpence each. Ss dozen ruled plain Po 


J(URNISHED APART MEN TS in one of the most 
pleasant positions in TUNBKIDGE WELLS. South aspect, good 
Three minutes’ walk from the town aud common Suitable 

for winter months.—Write K. G., 18, Claremont-road, Welis. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 8, X. Nov. 7, '96, 
LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Limited. 


The KAFIRS of the HINDU-KUSH. By Sir Georcr Rosertson, K.C.S.1. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. D. MCCORMICK. Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. a. (/n a few days. 
In October, 1889, I found myself, for the second time, the official guest of the Mehtar of Chitrdl, at the fort which 
constitutes the capital of that country. The people and the country were alike interesting—the former for their pic- 
turesque light-heartedness, the latter for its magnificent scenery, and both for their freshness and novelty. But it was not 
only the Chitrilis themselves that had excited my curiosity, tor at the Mebtar’s capital, on my visit in 1885, I had seen 
several Kéfirs of the Hindu-Kush, and had heard many tales of their strange manners and customs. The people of 
KAfiristan bad first excited my curiosity during the Afgh4n War of 1879-80, and seeing them now in the flesh, my interest 
in them became so intensified that the desire to see them in their own homes was irresistible. I bad accordingly asked 
the Government of India to be allowed to make an attempt to enter the Kéfir country, and the permission was accorded 
me while actually on my way to Chitral for the second time. It should be mentioned that the only previous European 
who had attempted to enter KAfiristan was General (then Colonel) Lockhart, when in command of a mission to examine 
the Hindu-Kush passes in 1885-86. He had penetrated into the upper part of the Bashgul Valley, and remained there for 
a few days; but jealousies having broken out amongst the Kitir headmen, he bad been compelled to leave the country and 
return to Chitral. 


SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED: the Chronicle and the Historical Plays compared. 
By W. G. BOSWELL-STONE. Crown 4to. 15s, net. (Ready. 

Courtenay’s ‘ Commentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakspere’ were published in 1840, and have so long been out 
of print that a work of a similar aim may not, it is hoped, be unwelcome. In ‘ Shakspere’s Holinshed’ the historical plays 
are compared, scene by scene, with passages chiefly derived from Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles’; supplemented by illustrations 
taken from other sources—Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monumente,’ for example—which even Holinshed’s massive tomes did not 
embrace. The excerpts are ge | accompanied by prefatory words, narrating the dramatic action in the dramatic 
order, and noticing, as they occur, all important variations of historic chronology and historic facts. 


The ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of ISPAHAN. By James Morier. Edited 
by Dr. C. J. WILLS, with an Introduction by Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID, C.B. K.C.S.I. Illustrated from 
Original Sketches made by James Morier, and from Drawings by Persian Artists. Royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. net. [Shortly. 
James Morier’s famous romance ‘ Hajji Baba of Ispahan,’ which remains the one authoritative work on Persian 
manners and customs, is accessible in many forms; but no attempt has hitherto been made to issue a handsome, illus- 
trated, library edition. The publishers are deeply indebted to lady Morier, who kindly placed at their disposal James 
Morier’s sketch-books, which contain the interesting drawings that he made for the express purpose (now realized) of illus- 
trating his romance. The editor, Dr. Wills, when he was residing in Teheran, commissioned Persian artists to illustrate 
incidents of the story ; and these drawings have been used for the present volume, which also contains numerous repro- 
ductions of Persian textiles, pottery, metal-work, b hold imp! nts, &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
The POEMS of HENRY VAUGHAN, the SILURIST. Edited by E. K. Campers, 
with an Introduction by H. C. BEECHING, Rector of Yattendon. 2 vols, 12mo. 10s. net. (Ready. 
This edition contains all the poems, sacred and secular, of Henry Vaughan. Some copies are printed on Large Paper, 
A Prospectus of the Muses’ Library will be sent on application. 


TURKISH FAIRY TALES and FOLK-TALES. Collected by Dr. Ienacz Kunos. 


Translated from the Hungarian Version by R. NISBET BAIN. Illustrated by Celia Levetus. Demy Svo, 6s. 
R 
Uniform with Mr. Bain’s collections of * Russian Fairy Tales’ and ‘ Cossack Fairy Tales.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 
An ERRING PILGRIMAGE. By Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


MARGOT. By Sipney PickerinG. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly, 


SHORT STORIES. 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 
This book should secure Mr. Jacobs a prominent place among the humourists of the time. 
UNDINE. 
UNDINE: a Romance. By Frieprich DE La Mortre Fouqué. Translated by 
EDMUND GOSSE. Illustrated by FLORENCE M. RUDLAND. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, (/n a few days. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Limirep, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C,—Saturday, November 7, 1896. 


leady. 
An RBdition is also kept in crown 4to. with Photogravure Illustrations by Mr. W. E. F. Britten, 12s, éd, net. at 


